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“We Pray 


for Our Protestant Churches” 


Gop, who art infinite, eternal, and un- 

changeable, glorious in holiness, full of 
love and compassion, abundant in grace and 
truth; all thy works praise thee in all places of 
thy dominion; and thy Son hath glorified thee 
upon earth. Therefore, we adore thee, Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, one God, blessed for 
ever and ever. 

On this significant anniversary we thank thee 
for our Christian heritage; for the noble com- 
pany of those whose faith and courage have 
provided for us a simple, vital understanding 
of thee, and opened the door to a living fellow- 
ship with thee. We remember in humility our 
proneness to division, to petty jealousies and 
suspicions, to intolerant judgments, to enfeebled 
devotion, and to failure to embody in thought 
and action the mind of Christ. Forgive us and 
cleanse us and renew us and empower us. Give 
to each one of us a deeper personal faith in thee 
and our Lord Jesus Christ, that shall grip our 
hearts, vitalize the Church, and present a more 
convincing and appealing witness to the world. 
We pray for our Protestant churches; that thou 
wilt grant to them in these critical days a deep- 
ened spiritual experience, a renewed Christian 
enthusiasm, a new sense of unity, and a fresh 


witness to the vitality of the Gospel. 

We humbly pray, our Father, that in these 
controversial and decisive days, we may not 
offer merely a negative witness. We would not 
just express opinions by protest, indignation, 
combativeness, and censoriousness. Help us to 
offer a more positive witness by attesting the 
integrity of our convictions in the demonstration 
of our loyalty to the Church, by faithful and 
habitual attendance at corporate worship, and 
by greater zeal in her service. Help us to meet 
cny threat to the things we hold dear on the 
part of those whom we feel are jeopardizing 
our Christian heritage, by outmatching them 
in zeal for the things we believe in. 

Grant, our Father, that we may not dissipate 
our united witness in a mere passing wave of 
emotion. On such an occasion it is easy to mount 
up with wings as eagles. It is much more diffi- 
cult to walk and not faint. Send us back to our 
respective churches to walk and not faint, that 
by the faithful stewardship of time, talent, and 
of substance we may demonstrate the integrity 
of that good profession which we here in thy 
presence, now renew, through Jesus Christ our 


Lord. Amen. 


—Epwarp ALLEN Morris 
Pastor, First Presbyterian Church 
Trenton, New Jersey 


Prayer offered at the Union Reformation Service of the Council of Churches of Greater Trenton 
(New Jersey) by Edward Allen Morris, past president of the New Jersey Council of Churches. 
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“The Church in China: 
Lessons Learned”’ 


« We were interested in the news re- 
port on “The Church in China: Lessons 
Learned” in the October 27 issue of 
PRESBYTERIAN LIFE, since we were also 
among the missionaries who went out 
to China after the war, witnessed the 
ravail of the Chinese Christian Church 
amid the catastrophic economic up- 
heaval under the Nationalists and the 
onsequent taking over of the country 
y the Communists. 
The Protestant foreign missionary en- 
Merprise in China cannot be held re- 
sponsible for any political changes, since 
hat should not be the concern of for- 
pigners in another country; but it was 
he business of the missions to attempt 
o prepare the native Church in every 
vay possible for the change that every- 
bne realized was coming . . . little or 
othing [was done]. And so we find 
he Chinese Church today in a sorry 
light, accused of being a “lackey of 
Bhe American imperialists” when it could 
Mave been so indigenous that even the 


Becognized the Protestant Church as be- 
ng an independent Chinese Church. .. . 
The Chinese Church is beyond our 
uman help today, but we need to be 
Boncerned about our other mission fields 
ow. What real progress is being made 
make the other native Churches in- 
ligenous? Both because an indigenous 
hurch grows faster and stands firmer 
uring times of stress, I believe we ought 
p rethink and possibly replan our whole 
preign missionary effort. 
—Rosert C. MILLER 


Assistant Minister, Central Presbyterian Church 
Buffalo, New York 


eplies to Mr. Coyle: 


Pastor Thomas Coyle’s letter to “The 

ounding Board” (P.L., November 24) 
ouses a feeling of pride in what ‘our 
urches can do. However, occasionally 
e use scientific terms without being 
ientifically exact. 

The pastor’s letter begins: “We greatly 
dmired Dr. Paul Payne’s brilliant edi- 
brial in the issue of October 13 entitled 
oining the Church Should Never Be 
asy.’ Emotionally and mentally I could 

ly say, ‘Amen.’ However, experimen- 
hlly, there is some evidence on the other 
de.” He closes, “So in spite of Dr. 
ayne’s sentiments I am still puzzled 

‘perimentally. .. .” 

The difficulty is that the evidence 

stor Coyle presents is not experimental 
fidence. We have no way of even esti- 
ating how much better or worse the 
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people of First Church, San Diego, 
would have done had they used the 
Every Member Canvass or other “strict- 
ness and requirements.” 

Examples could be piled up on both 
sides of this question. But examples are 
no real proof of the validity of either 
view. Merely to equalize the examples, 
here’s one on the other side: 

A little church had been on National 
Missions aid since its origin several dec- 
ades ago. It has had larger memberships 


during that period than it has now; it) 


has had as good ministers as it has now. 
But a year ago our Planned Education 
was instituted for the first time. As a 
result the little church not only became 
self-supporting, but increased its be- 
nevolence giving 400 per cent over the 
1950 budget. Planned Education has 
just been completed for the second time 
with the result that benevolence giving 
is now 800 per cent over the 1950 
budget. This church is giving half again 
as much to others as does the average 
church its size. 

This, too, is an example, no proof. If 


Pastor Coyle really wants some approxi- | 


mate experimental evidence on_ this 
matter, perhaps he could divide the 
church roll into two groups on a fair 
basis, using his present methods on one 
of the groups and using Planned Educa- 


tion on the other . . ..—Epwin SANFORD 
Pastor, Valverde Community Presbyterian Church 
Denver, Colorado 


« May I... protest . .. the letter 
(“Requirements for Membership — 
One Church’s Experience”) from Rev. 
Thomas Law Coyle in the issue of No- 
vember 24. ... 

Perhaps as the wife of a presbytery 
United Promotion chairman, I am suf- 
fering from overexposure to Planned 
Education. However, as I become ac- 
quainted with the Every Member Can- 
vass and Visitation Evangelism pro- 
grams, it only deepens my pride in the 
Presbyterian Church of which these 
methods and techniques are typical. 
How can a local ps ... refuse even 
to give fair trial to the plans and pro- 
cedures perfected by the experts of its 
denomination? It would be a more valid 
criticism of the system, if the church 
could point to comparatively poor re- 
sults after honestly putting that system 
into effect for a trial period. Great as 
the work of any individual church may 
be, “greater works than these” are yet 
possible. 

As for these “better prospects” who 
are “counter-suggestive” and would re- 
fuse communicant training and the oth- 
ers who are “constitutionally opposed 











Now—with the New 
Schulmerich ‘tChimeAtron,” 
dreams of wonderful chime 
effects with your church’s 
musical offerings can come true. 
Large or small, rich or poor, 
every church—your church— 
can afford appealing chimes, 


Schulmerich’s “ChimeAtron” 

@ Has a 25-note scale, G to G, suitable for 
melody and harmony. 

@ Plays from organ keyboard or its own. 

@ Serves as tower chimes. 

@ Combines with Schulmerich’s automatic 
devices. 

@ Has remote control, button operation. 

@ Is the lowest-priced instrument of its type. 
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For complete information, write to: 
SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12-A Carillon Hill, Sellersville, Pa. 
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BOOK PUBLISHED 
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help you. Write today for Free Booklet PL. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 230 W. 41st, N.Y. 18 





WANTED—Retired minister by small congrega- 


tion with manse. County Seat, Arkansas Ozarks. 











SOUNDING BOARD 


to giving by envelope”—isn’t it just possi- 
ble that it is within the duty of the 
church to guide them to a changed and 
converted personality? I would suggest 
that the reason for the partial success 
of the admittedly lax system is not any 
or all of the three reasons cited by Mr. 
Coyle, but rather that the grace of God 
is capable of overcoming any obstacles 
and will be victorious even though given 
only a half chance. 


—Mrs. Howarp L. HoLLtanp 
McCamey, Texas 


I Am Opposed to Overture A 


« I was amazed when, in preparation 
for a meeting of the Bills and Overtures 
Committee of the Presbytery of Pitts- 
burgh, I read Overture A which is now 
before the Presbyteries of the Church. 
This Overture proposes a revision of 
Chapter XII, Section X, of the Directory 
for Worship. This is the Chapter which 
deals with Marriage. The proposed re- 
vision reads as follows: 

“Inasmuch as the Church must up- 
hold the Christian home and the perma- 
nence of the marriage tie, and at the 
same time minister sympathetically to 
any who have failed in this holy relation, 
ministers who are requested to remarry 
divorced persons shall ascertain whether 
there is penitence for past sin and failure, 
and intention to enter, with the help of 
God, and through His Church, into a 
marriage of love, honor, forbearance and 
loyalty, which will continue as long as 
both shall live.” 

With regard to this Overture (page 
121 of the Minutes of the General As- 
sembly) I would like to note the follow- 
ing objections: 

IL. The Overture, should it become 
part of the Constitution of the Church, 
would permit our ministers to remarry 
not only the innocent party where the 
divorce has been granted upon Scrip- 
tural grounds, but also the guilty party, 
“where there is penitence for sin and 
failure.” 

This openly violates the Confession of 
Faith, Chapter XXIV, Section VI, which 
says: “.. . nothing but adultery, or such 
willful desertion as can no way be rem- 
edied by the Church or civil magistrate, 
is cause sufficient of dissolving the bond 
of marriage.” Also Section V of Chapter 
XXIV, “In the case of adultery after 
marriage, it is lawful for the innocent 
party to sue out a divorce, and after the 
divorce to marry another, as if the of- 
fending party were dead.” 

Nothing could be plainer, then, that 
if Overture A should be adopted by the 
Presbytery it would be illegal and in- 
operative because it violates the Con- 
fession of Faith. 

(Continued on page 38) 
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You may have an annuity 
with Princeton Theological 
Seminary 


You will receive a guaranteed 
income for life 
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you, today 
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A compassionate Presbyterian a 
a cynical Presbyterian were talki 
about the disasters which sometim 
snuff out scores of human lives. It 
the day after a non-scheduled airlir 
crashed with fifty-six people aboard 
Elizabeth, New Jersey. 

The compassionate Presbyterian 
tioned the earliest radio reports whi 
had given details of the crash, includi 
the names of the Roman Catholic prie 
who were administering extreme 
tion at the scene. Said the humanitari 
“Every presbytery of our Church oug 
to have a disaster committee to see to 
that ministers are on hand to help wh 
a tragedy occurs.” 

The cynical Presbyterian said, 
agree. Moreover, I think every presh 
tery ought to have another commi 
to see that the names of the memb 
of the disaster committee are given 
the papers and the news services.” 

One doesn’t need to be more th 


moderately observant to note that negRe 


reports almost universally include 
information that priests are prompt 3 
faithful in their duties when disas 
strikes. By their omission of the nammx 
of any Protestant clergymen, the sa 
news reports seem to indicate that 
isters are unwilling and unlikely to 
present in times of human need, 


I used to feel the same as the c 
Presbyterian. My blood pressure wot 
rise at the editors who were enteri 
into this conspiracy of defamation. 
the last General Assembly, however, 
shared this annoyance with a newspap 
man, himself a Catholic, who was pres¢ 
to report on the Assembly for his pap 
He outlined for me two factors w 
get priests mentioned when minist 
are not. 

(1) A reporter doesn’t know a min 
ter when he sees him. The minister m 
be carrying the dead or dying, but no 
ing about his clothing will tell the 
porter that here is a clergyman w 
name could be reported. The priest! 
wearing a distinctive collar and the lit 
gical nature of the rite he performs id 
tifies him immediately. 

(2) When a man is killed, priests 
to the scene of the accident because th 
administer a s@crament in the prese 
of the dead body. Ministers, on the ot! 
hand, go to the home of the berea 
there to offer comfort to the comfort 

This explanation may help the cy. 
Presbyterian as it helped me. 


—R. 


PressyTerian L 














Inevitably thrown into the lime- 
light by the national controversy 
over appointing an ambassador to 
the Vatican is President Truman’s 
pastor, Edward H. Pruden. (It's 
Time to Voice Our Protests, page 8.) 
For fourteen years Dr. Pruden has 
been minister of the First Baptist 
Church, Washington, D.C., and 
in 1950-51 was president of the 
American Baptist Convention. Dr. 
Pruden advocates a dispassionate, 
constructive approach to the ques- 
tion of representation at the Vat- 
ican. In a similar spirit is the 
Reformation Day prayer on the 
inside front cover, asking God to 
grant Protestants wisdom to be 
positive in “attesting the integrity 

= our convictions.” 
us 


z 
=, New Life Sunday, January 6, 
? es at a time when churches and 
we pindividual Christians are looking 
@? ahead into the new year just begun, 
werdreaming and planning for 1952. 
iB\iTwo features in this issue may help 

readers to translate dreams into 
fplans, plans into achievements. A 
“m&symposium of prominent Presby- 
terians analyzes the qualities that 
go to make a truly effective church. 
(When Is a Church Alive? page 
15.) 


Seek Ye First, a letter to a young 
couple who has just joined the 
Church, sets forth in an informal 
way the meaning of membership in 
the Christian family. And because 
we believe with the late G. B. Shaw 
that people need often to be re- 
minded of what they already know, 
we invite seasoned church members 
to read it too. 


Seek Ye First was adapted from 
a filmstrip of the same title, pro- 
duced by the Department of United 
Promotion of the General Council. 
A frame from this filmstrip provided 
our COVER picture, which seems 
to symbolize succinctly the idea that 
a good church member works for 
and in his church, and with his 
fellow members. 
o 
IN THE NEXT ISSUE. We feel a 
Hatural kinship with our fellow 

byterians in the South, the 

‘ore than 700,000 members of the 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 
Dr. Kenneth Foreman describes 
the “southern” Presbyterians. 
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MEDITATIONS 


The Christian Dynamic 


 ysrsemer ADULT GROUP in one of our 
churches was considering the low 
state of morals in our country with its 
political corruption, entrenched crime, 
increasing use of narcotics, and lowering 
of personal moral standards. The point 
had been made that this is a world into 
the very nature of which moral laws 
were written. The question of the judg- 
ment of God upon the individual and 
upon society for their sins was raised, and 
one of the members of the group asked 
this question: “To what motive can we 
appeal to lead people to stop doing what 
is wrong? Is fear of the consequences of 
evil the only motive for right living?” 

Fear is a deterrent to crime. This de- 
terrent needs to be employed to control 
those who cannot be reached by a higher 
motive. The Commandments declare 
that disobedience will be punished. The 
prophets appealed to fear in warning 
individuals and the nation of the con- 
sequences of sin. Paul wrote of “the 
wrath of God . . . revealed from heaven 
against all ungodliness and unrighteous- 
ness of men.” Much of the condition of 
society is due to the laxness and even 
corruption in law enforcement. 

Fear, however, is a negative force. 
Something more positive and construc- 
tive is found in the teaching that moral 
principles are the foundation of a good 
life for the individual and for society. 
Those who wish to contribute to their 
own welfare and the welfare of society 
need to understand that the only foun- 
dation of a good life is right conduct. 
Rightdoing pays in the long run. 

A still higher standard is expressed 
by our Lord in the Golden Rule: “All 
things therefore whatsoever ye would 
that men should do unto you, even so 
do ye also unto them.” This means that 
conduct will be guided by careful 
consideration of what is good for both 
ourselves and others, but with special 
thought for the rights and welfare of 
others. This is the spirit of altruism, es- 
sential to a good society. But how can 
we lead selfish people, ourselves and 
others, to practice the Golden Rule? 
It sounds good. It is good, but it is a 
severe test of character. 

So we must come to the real Christian 
answer. Paul wrote to the Romans, “I 
am not ashamed of the gospel of Christ: 
for it is the power of God unto salvation 
to every one that believeth.” Men need 
a new inward force that will change their 
conduct. This force is love of God in 
response to his love and forgiveness. 
Love of God, and consequent love for 


one’s neighbor, makes one wish to 4 
right because it is the desire of lovin 
and righteous God who loved us so mug 
as to give his Son for us. 

When the Commandments were give 
to Israel they began: “I am jehowsh 
God, who brought thee out of the lan 
of Egypt, out of the house of bondag 
Thou shalt. . . . Thou shalt not.” § 
Jesus said, “If ye love me, ye will kee 
my commandments.” 

It is not selfishness or fear for himsé¢ 
that makes the patriot ready to lay do 
his life in service. It is love of count 
and the desire to make it good and rigif} 
for the sake of the next generation. § 

This is why the gospel is the world 
greatest need, for it is the message 
God’s love and forgiveness that create 
responding love that leads to the se 
of God and man. So Paul wrote in Fi 
Corinthians, “Moreover a more excelle 
way show I unto you. . . . Love suffere 
long and is kind . . . love never failet 

What individuals and the world neg 
is the gospel of God’s love in Chri 

Prayer: God of righteousness 
love, look in mercy upon the world in 
distress. Arouse all men to a sense of # 
world’s need of justice and brotherhoo 
Quicken their consciences. Lead them 
the cross of Christ that they may lea 
love and self-sacrifice in the service 
others. Grant peace in our day; throug 
Jesus Christ our Lord, the Prince 
Peace. Amen. 

Scripture Readings 
First Day: Exodus 20:1-17. The Ten Cor 


mandments. 

Second Day: Genesis 4:9-15. Our brothe 
keeper. 

Third Day: Genesis 6:5-8. The co 
quences of wickedness. 

Fourth Day: Deuteronomy 4:1-8. 
moral basis of national life. 

Fifth Day: Joshua 24; 14-18. Dedication 
God’s service. 

Sixth Day: Genesis 39:1-10. The restraini 
power of conscience. 

Seventh Day: Amos 2:4-8. The penalty 
Israel's sins. 

Eighth Day: Isaiah 11:1-5. The spirit 
wisdom and understanding. 

Ninth Day: Isaiah 11:6-9. The fruits of 
knowledge of God. 

Tenth Day: Acts 4:13-22. Loyalty to co 
science. . 

Eleventh Day: Acts 6:8-15; 7:51-60. 
spirit of the martyr. 

Twelfth Day: Matthew 6:5-15. The Loré 
Prayer. 

Thirteenth Day: Matthew 7:7-12. 
Golden Rule. 

Fourteenth Day: I Corinthians 12:31 
13-13. Love, the supreme virtue. 

—Pankx Hays Mn. 
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rORIAL COMMENT 


LET’S BE CLEAR ABOUT TO WHOM WE GIVE 


There is more than one way to split the Church. 
One of the most effective is the common practice of 
separating Christian giving into two catagories, desig- 
nated as Local Support and Benevolences, and which 
sometimes appear on the duplex envelopes with the 
more devastating captions, Ourselves and Others. This 
artificial split in Christian giving is, in effect, putting 
asunder “what God hath joined together.” For the 
separation of the two portions of the budget in this 
manner is altogether illusory, and the illusion is not 
a healthy one. 

In the first place, giving for “Ourselves” is not 
giving, whether we buy ourselves some religious 
benefits or a pair of shoes. We do not support the local 
program of the Church for “Ourselves.” We do it to 
advance the cause of Christ, just as much as when we 
put money into that part of the envelope marked 
Benevolences. 

Money contributed to the Church does not divide 
itself neatly into a portion for the local church and 
a portion for “outside” work. 

A former Moderator spent much of his time point- 
ing out that money given for Christian education is 
used almost altogether to develop the efficiency of 
local churches. It is, after all, our own boys and girls 
who benefit by money given for Christian education, 
whether on the university campus or in the Church 
college or in the local church. 


The same is true for that which we designate as 
National Missions. It will be increasingly difficult 
to maintain the work of local churches anywhere in 
a nation where rural areas and crowded city districts 
receive no adequate ministry. Many vigorous city 


churches have had their ablest pastors recruited from 
other parishes that were not self supporting. 

Pensions is obviously an extension of the giving 
that pays the pastor's salary. We look to Theological 
Education for all pastors of local congregations. For- 
eign Missions is our effort to spread the evangel to 
other nations. Yet, even here, the sending churches 
receive benefits from the Christian movement in other 
lands far in excess of the cost of maintaining this 
service. Not the least of these is the excitement and 
stimulus to the local church’s own members of par- 
taking in an enterprise that enables them to lengthen 
their arms and extend helping hands to people across 
the seas. A congregation that has not experienced the 
excitement of deep involvement in this great work is 
deprived of one of the most fruitful and inspiring 
sources for development of Christian lives. 


We give to build the Kingdom of Christ. Part of 
the funds are used for those aspects of the work which 
are committed to local congregations. Part goes to 
those tremendously important undertakings which 
are too vast to be attempted by individual churches 
operating separately but which are, nonetheless, mat- 
ters of life and death to these individual churches. 

Let us get this “Ourselves” and “Others” business 
out of our systems and make all of our giving to the 
Church a significant and meaningful expression of our 
dedication to our Lord and of our sense of the im- 
portance of his cause. We know full well that the 
establishment of his Lordship over all is a matter of 
life and death to human society. We know that the 
crisis of our time calls for a tremendous expansion of 
the ministry of the church and of our giving to it. 


NOT ENOUGH IMAGINATION, MORE THAN ENOUGH BLOOD 


A small boy was walking with his father near the 
Doylestown, Pennsylvania, town dump. The boy 
stepped out over the “crust.” It broke through, and he 
fell in up to his armpits. Unknown to father and son, 
beneath that crust a fierce smouldering fire was burn- 
ing. The child was terribly burned. His burns were 
perhaps as severe as any human being has suffered 
and survived. Spurred by the local Lion’s club, citi- 
zens responded promptly with blood donations and, 
at this writing, the child is literally living on plasma. 

All this reflects a side of human nature that is not 
played up enough in these days when everybody is 
despairing of everybody. 

In a letter to The Atlantic Monthly, a soldier from 
Korea writes, “The Korean day was bitter cold. The 
explosion which wrenched and tore at my left leg 
was totally unexpected and came with a brutal, im- 
personal suddenness. In one awful instant I was 
changed from a normal human being into a creeping 
thing, filled with shock and nausea. I remember 
watching the sole and toe of my combat boot lift 
slowly through the air and strike the embankment 
above me. What had been my ankle was now a gaping 
hole, and what had been my left foot dangled bare 


and mangled at a ridiculous angle behind me. A crim- 
son color gushed out over the frozen earth. 

“Once in a hospital I knew I was safe—, I was given 
a transfusion—.” 


The supply of blood plasma for the armed forces 
is gravely depleted. ‘This means that not all of the 
boys mangled in Korea can be sure of getting plasma. 
If, like the Doylestown boy, they were lying at our 
own doorstep, they would receive, from generous 
citizens, plenty of blood donations at whatever cost. 
But they are far, far away, in a strange, terrible land. 
Their need, for that reason, is not less but greater— 
and they are our boys. We are so constituted that we 
can not bear to see human suffering go unrelieved, 
but that is just what is the matter with us. Our imagi- 
nations are not vivid enough to make us see the suf- 
fering, even of our own boys, when they are thou- 
sands of miles away—else why should there be this 
difficulty in securing an adequate blood bank? The 
churches should take the lead and at once launch 
a drive to round up blood donors. Healthy citizens 
between twenty-one and fifty-nine years of age 
should contribute regularly. 


By Paut CALVIN PAYNE 
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M*™ oF THOSE who have been 
reared amidst Protestant traditions 
have failed to discern the nature of the 
gigantic struggle out of which our herit- 
age was born, and today are blind to the 
continuing influences of those same 
forces which attempted to prevent our 
spiritual emancipation. Our position is 
still in danger, and our battle is by no 
means accomplished. 

We have suspected for a long time 
that we were making a tragic mistake in 
assuming that our cherished principles 
of religious liberty and the separation of 
church and state have become inde- 
structible parts of the fabric of our Amer- 
ican way of life, and now we have been 
suddenly aroused to the fact that we 
can no longer take for granted these 
ideals which are a part of our national 
heritage. If we do not provide a vigorous 
and untiring support to these ideals, we 
shall lose that for which our forefathers 
suffered and died. 

It can be said without fear of contra- 
diction that nothing could have been so 
calculated to solidify and energize the 
Protestant forces of America as the an- 


nouncement on Saturday, October 20, 
1951, that full and formal diplomatic 
relations with the Vatican had been pro- 
posed, and that a nomination for the post 
of ambassador had been sent to the 
Senate. There is no issue on which the 
vast majority of Protestants—liberal and 
conservative, high church and low 
church, Negro and white, North and 
South, East and West—are more thor- 
oughly united than on this threat to our 
historic American determination to keep 
church and state separate. In the past 
we have disagreed on matters of inter- 
pretation and procedure, but we now 
have before us a struggle which should 
do more than anything has yet done to 
coordinate and strengthen our efforts to 
preserve America’s unique place among 
the nations of the earth—a place where 
all can worship God without fear or 
favor, and where each expression of re- 
ligion must stand on its own merits with- 
out political support. 

Let it be said at the outset that we 
have not the slightest desire to engage 
in a religious controversy, and if any- 
thing we say seems to involve such a 


controversy, it will be due entirelyf 
the fact that a delicate and involv 
situation has been thrust upon us. T- 
are times when our consciences req 
of us that we speak, even though 
know in advance that we shall be m 
understood and misinterpreted. Thi 
a burden which we must be prepared 
carry, knowing that others have ca 
it before us in the age-long struggleg 
the human spirit to keep itself 
Many of us have discovered long @ 
that it is practically impossible fe 
Protestant to express any opinion 
ever on a matter involving the Rom. 
Catholic Church without calling da 
upon himself charges of bigotry 
prejudice. Nearly two years ago, 
the Pope of the Roman Church exte 
to all Christians an invitation to ui 
with the Chufch of Rome in order 
a common front might be created aga 
Communism, I undertook to respon¢ 
that invitation in the most conside 
and charitable fashion. In fact, I use 
a subtitle these words: “A sincere 
tempt to give a brotherly answer te 
invitation sincerely extended.” In 
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message I declared that I was presenting 
my response “in the most sympathetic 
and brotherly spirit” and that “again and 
again in private conversation and pub- 
licly from my pulpit I had urged my 
congregation to maintain a friendly and 
brotherly attitude toward their fellow- 
thristians of the Roman communion.” 
In spite of this cautious and considerate 
approach to the matter, my message was 
eralded in the press as being an attack 
pon the Catholic Church. One headline 
nnnounced, PASTOR SCORNS POPE'S INVI- 
TATION; another expressed it, WASHING- 
ON MINISTER SCOFFS AT POPE'S PLEA; 
and scores of letters came to me from 
members of the Roman Church denounc- 
g me for being a bigot and a disturber 
bf religious harmony. I have therefore 
ome to the conclusion that if we desire 
io avoid this kind of misinterpretation, 
e must refrain from expressing our- 
elves at all. However, that would be a 
owardly decision for any disciple of 
hrist to make. We must speak frankly 
but kindly, and leave the outcome in the 
ands of God. 
We are not launching an attack upon 
e Roman Catholic Church or any of its 
onstituents. There is much about the 
oman Church which we can sincerely 
dmire, and most of us would rejoice at 
ny opportunity of cooperating with its 
embers in many matters affecting the 
horal and spiritual welfare of all man- 
ind. Again and again many of us have 
bught closer fellowship with the Roman 
atholic clergy in matters of religious 
bncern to the community, and in every 
se the success of our efforts has been 
rgely reduced by the historic unwill- 
gness of the Roman Church to accept 
her Christians on an equal footing. We 
Y Bve been reminded repeatedly that the 


— man Church is the one true church, 
* “hd that it cannot therefore enter into 
< y kind of arrangement which might 
18" Bake it appear that other Christian 
Rurches are valid members of the spir- 
T ial family of God. 
are“ It must be stated very emphatically 
cat™o that our opposition to an ambassador 
iggle the Vatican must in no way be in- 


rpreted as a lenient attitude toward 
mE Dmmunism. It is a well-known fact that 
© 10%e Protestant churches have been firmly 
n W'pposed to anything which partakes of 
Rom. Communist philosophy, and it is a 
g dc ntter of record that the Protestant 
try Guntries of the world are those in which 
0, Wi Communist influences have had the 
xtenG st effect. The struggle against Com- 
tO UWinism has convinced us more than 
‘der Yer that ecclesiastical totalitarianism is 
1 agai the answer to political totalitari- 
sponGism, but that the free and unfettered 
NSIGEByroach of our Protestant tradition is 
[ use® most potent weapon which mankind 
wcere® yet employed against the ruthless 
yer tices of Communist tyranny. 
In is brings us to a statement of the 
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first objection we would offer to the 
establishment of an embassy at the Vat- 
ican. Since it has been announced that 
one of the major factors in the decision 
to send an ambassador to the Vatican 
was the current belief that the Roman 
Catholic Church is a tower of strength 
against the spread of Communism, we 
feel duty bound to question the validity 
of such a claim. We sincerely believe 
that the spiritual forces of the world 
should stand unitedly against atheistic 
Communism and all its oppressive pow- 
ers, but we cannot possibly accept the 
conclusion that this objective can be 
achieved by asking millions of Protestant 
Christians to violate their consciences, 
and forsake the free spiritual atmosphere 
which they have breathed so long, in 
order to enlist under the leadership of 
an authoritarian religious organization 
which has already proved itself unable 
to stay the march of Communism in 
those countries which are considered to 
be Catholic countries. The very fact that 
Communism in Italy has become such a 
tremendous force in that nation after 
hundreds of years of the presence there 
of the headquarters of the Roman 
Church makes us wonder if that church 
is really the answer to Communism 
which is frequently claimed for it. We 





Edward H. Pruden is pastor of the First 
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believe that Communism is not only 
wrong because it is atheistic, but because 
it is oppressive and that one of its most 
deplorable characteristics is its tendency 
to force all of those under its influence 
to.submit to the will of a few, and to 
accept without question, the dictates of 
those in authority. If Communism is to 
be defeated, it must be achieved as a 
result of men and women working to- 
gether in a free spiritual and political 
atmosphere, and in full recognition of 
one another's rights and privileges as 
individuals. Where religious liberty pre- 
vails and the competency of individuals 
to find God and worship him is fully 


recognized, Communism doesn’t have a 
chance. While Communism is indeed a 
threat to the spiritual forces of the world, 
we have an abiding conviction that the 
answer to it all is to be found in the 
encouragement of a more vital relation- 
ship between man and his Creator in an 
atmosphere of complete separation of 
church and state, and with a full recog- 
nition of the highest expression of the 
principles of religious freedom. 


HE STRUGGLE of the Christian 

Church, in all its branches, to com- 
bat Communism would be far more 
effective if in all honesty we would 
acknowledge our failure in many in- 
stances in the past to demonstrate a 
deeper concern for the material needs of 
men. No amount of condemnation of 
Communism now can atone for spiritual 
blindness in the years that are gone. The 
only way in which Communism can be 
successfully met and overcome is to pro- 
vide the world with unmistakable proof 
that Christianity has more to offer both 
for the body and the soul than Com- 
munism or any other ideology can ever 
conceive. More repentance and more 
reform within our Christian spiritual 
household might do more to halt the 
spread of Communistic influence than 
all the resolutions and denunciations 
combined. 

In the second place, we are opposed 
to a Vatican diplomatic relationship, be- 
cause we look upon the claim that the 

‘atican is a sovereign state as being little 
more than a political fiction. It is a well- 
known fact that the territory covered by 
this so-called state is only one-sixth of a 
square mile; that its population has been 
variously estimated as being anywhere 
from 800 to 1,250 persons, that 165 of 
these are Swiss guards, and that most of 
the others are persons employed by or 
connected with the world headquarters 
of the Roman Catholic Church. An offi- 
cial booklet on the Vatican, which was 
printed under the imprimatur of recog- 
nized Catholic officials, declares that one 
can walk from one wall of the Vatican 
area to the other within a period of 
fifteen minutes. Were it not for the fact 
that this area includes the headquarters 
of the Roman Catholic Church neither 
our government, nor any other govern- 
ment, would give it a second thought. 
It is, therefore, entirely beside the point 
to insist that diplomatic relationships are 
being established because the Vatican is 
a sovereign state. It is being done com- 
pletely on the basis of its religious sig- 
nificance and connections. 

In 1859, when our country had certain 
diplomatic arrangements with the Papal 
States, the area of these states comprised 
16,000 square miles, and there was a 
population of over three million. It is, 
therefore, entirely improper to assume 











that what is now proposed is in line with 
that which prevailed a hundred years 
ago. At that time certain economic and 
commercial matters did seem to indicate 
the need of an American diplomatic 
ministry on the scene, but that situation 
has long since been entirely changed. 

We oppose a diplomatic mission at 
the Vatican in the third place because 
we believe it to be an unquestionable 
abrogation of our historic belief in the 
separation of church and state. Since it 
has been already pointed out that the 
Vatican state coincides entirely with the 
buildings, property, and population of 
the world headquarters of the Roman 
Catholic Church, it can readily be seen 
that the officials of the Vatican can claim 
to be 2 church when that seems to be 
to its advantage, or make equal claims 
to statehood when that interpretation of 
its existence seems advantageous to its 
program. Merely because the Vatican 
authorities have made a claim to state- 
hood for several hundred years does not 
alter the fact that the Vatican is pri- 
marily the seat of a religious institution, 
and any tendency on our part to create 
a relationship between our government 
and the Vatican is clearly and unmistak- 
ably a violation of our American insist- 
ence upon the separation of church and 
state. Even if we should acknowledge 
quite frankly the political power of the 
Vatican, we would have to state with 
equal frankness that the political ambi- 
tions of church bodies is frowned upon 
in America as being contrary to our na- 
tional spirit and heritage. Yet, if we 
should enter into a diplomatic arrange- 
ment with the Vatican, it would seem to 
be a reward to those who follow a course 
we do not approve, and a deliberate 
disregard of those whose practices and 
ideals have helped to make America 
what it is today. 


A traditional strength 


It is inconceivable that we can 
strengthen America’s position in the 
world by ignoring or nullifying one of 
the ideals which has made our country 
great. Historians frankly point out that 
the experiment of religious liberty was a 
unique development among the nations 
of the earth, and that when Roger 
Williams established the colony of Rhode 
Island, and invited all dissenting groups 
to come there and find refuge, he was 
doing a thing which never before had 
been done in the history of mankind. 
Much of our American way of life has 
developed out of that spirit of human 
freedom-and-soul liberty, and it will be 
a dark day for America when we decide 
to weaken in the slightest degree our 
determination to keep church and state 
separate. 

It serves no useful purpose to pretend 
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IT’S TIME TO VOIGE OUR PROTESTS 





that there is no difference of opinion on 
the subject of church-state relations. 
While it is generally assumed that 
Roman Catholics and Protestants are 
mutually agreed that the church should 
be kept separate from the state, this is 
an erroneous assumption, and the writ- 
ings of recognized authorities within the 
Roman Church underscore the fact that 
the difference in view is vital indeed. 
In the magazine America for February 
15, 1947, Father John Courtenay Murray 
has referred to separation of church and 
state as “that negative, ill-defined, basi- 
cally un-American formula with all its 
overtones of religious prejudices.” In 
1939 Monsignor George B. O’Toole, pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Catholic Univer- 
sity in Washington, declared that “it is 
clear, then, that no Catholic may posi- 
tively and unconditionally approve of 
the policy of separation of church and 
state. But given a country like the 
United States, where religious denomi- 
nations abound and the population is 
largely non-Catholic, it is clear that the 
policy of treating all religions alike be- 
comes, all things considered, a practical 
necessity, the only way of avoiding a 
deadlock. Under such circumstances, 
separation of church and state is to be 
accepted, not indeed as the ideal ar- 
rangement, but as a modus vivendi.” In 
Section VI of his Syllabus, Pius IX de- 
nounced the separation of church and 
state as one of “the principal errors of 
our time.” In view of these very definite 
and positive statements from recognized 
Catholic authorities, we must admit 
quite frankly that there is a considerable 
difference of opinion among Catholics 
and Protestants on this vital matter about 
which we are now so seriously concerned. 

Our fourth objection to the sending of 
an ambassador to the Vatican is based 
on our refusal to believe that formal 
diplomatic relations with the Vatican are 
necessary in order to obtain information 
from the Vatican which might be useful 
to us in combating Communism. A great 
deal has been said and written to support 
the contention that the Vatican is the 
best diplomatic listening post in the 
world, and that its sources of informa- 
tion are not available to others. It should 
be pointed out, however, that any infor- 
mation we receive from the Vatican will 
be definitely of a selective character. 
The Vatican authorities will turn over to 
us only such information as they choose 
to impart, and only that which will be 
advantageous to their own interests. We 
do not make this point by way of criti- 
cism but merely to sight certain facts 
which should not be ignored. It would 
seem inconceivable, too, that the Vatican 
authorities would insist upon exacting 
from us formal diplomatic relations as 
the only basis upon which this informa- 








tion, whatever its worth, would 
shared with us. We assume that it 
much to the Vatican’s advantage to 
operate with America in its strug 
against Communism as it is to Ame 
advantage to work in cooperation 
any other nation which shares its ide 
Since we believe that the Pope of 
Roman Catholic Church is sincerely 
terested in peace, we feel equally 
that he is sufficiently resourceful, 
has the necessary authority, to co 
with American officials at any time 

a mutual discussion or sharing of in 
mation would be of benefit to us h 
Our Ambassador to Italy is statione 
Rome, and the Vatican authorities 
as close to this American diploma’ 
they are to the nearest telephone. E 
if we accept without question all 
has been said regarding the value of 
information which the Vatican can sh 
with us, we sincerely believe that 
are other ways in which the sha 
could be done which would not req 
of us the violation of a very basic 
sacred principle. 
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Source of Vatican informatio 

‘In connection with this partic 
phase of the subject, one cannot 
but consider the possible effect 
individual Catholics, as well as Cat 
officials, behind the Iron Curtain if 
point of a superior listening post is 
stantly emphasized. If the Vatican i 
deed a source of information w 
is not available to other groups, 
question naturally arises as to 
source of this information. It wae 
seem to be an impossible task 
protest on the one hand the innocence 
all Catholic officials who are accused 
espionage in Iron Curtain countries, 
on the other hand to urge the appo 
ment of an ambassador to the Vati 
on the basis that the Vatican posse 
avenues of information which are 
available to others. The establish 
of an American embassy at the Vati 
on this argument would jeopardize 
welfare and safety of every Catholic 1 
living in a Communist-dominated co 
try. 

A fifth objection to the establishm 
of diplomatic relations with the Vati 
is the fact that it would complicate 
mendously our diplomatic situation 
at home. While it is true that a num 
of nations maintain diplomatic relat 
with the Vatican at present, mos! 
not all of those nations which have 
diplomatic connections (with re 
sentatives known as ambassadors), 
nations which are normally consid 
to be Catholic countries—countries 
which the Vatican has concluded a 
cordat, and countries in which the 
can’s representative, known as a n 
is automatically the dean of the d 

(Continued on pag 
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Seek De First 
| A letter ; = | 
to new church members 





oe a. Soe SSPE lida Catal 


I know some of the questions you are asking each other. 

“Well, we've joined the Church. What happens next?” 

“Yes, what do we do now, to be good church members?” 

You'll find the answer is “be a good Christian.” You've 
done more than just “join” something. Your church is more 
than a lodge or club. You’ve united with others to learn 
God’s will and help in his work. What is his work? 

The Bible says that it’s the building up of his Kingdom 
so that righteousness will cover the earth. But I can’t men- 
tion everything required of a good Christian, in one letter, 
any more than you can become good church members all at 
once. 

So, for now, let’s talk about one or two basic obligations 
of church membership. You united with the Church because 
you have been searching for something. 

Jesus said: “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his 
righteousness.” His promise is that everything else you need 
would then be given to you. I can almost hear you say to 
yourself, “Seek ye first the Kingdom of God.” But, how . . .? 
Well, by uniting with the Church, you made a good start. 

As an act of faith you accepted Christ as your personal 
savior. Your every act of worship in his name shows your 
new love for him. 

Love—the great commandment given by Jesus. To fulfill 
it, you must worship and share, two obligations among many 
that Christians should accept. 

And, there is a new warmth in your hearts for those around 
you—your neighbors, your community, your countrymen. We 
are all the Lord’s children, commanded to love one another 
even as our Father in Heaven loves us. 

This isn’t just a Sunday job. It’s seven days a week, fifty- 
two weeks a year. You are full-time stewards, holding in 
trust from God “all that you are and all that you have”— 
precious possessions—to be shared with your fellow men, rich 
or poor, young or old, in the country or in the city, in America 
or in foreign lands. 
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Worshiping God and sharing with your fellow me 
together these form a firm foundation for good chu 
membership. 

So, first, let’s see what worship means. For one thing, 
includes regular church attendance. 

Here, you are one of a group united for worship and prai 
Your thoughts turn toward God like a flower to the s 
as you humbly seek to learn more of the Christian life. 


In the presence of God and in the spirit of repentangasi 


you seek and find forgiveness of sins. What better place 
seek than in the Lord’s house? 

You participate in the public prayer offered to God. Yi 
pray with others, a unity of minds, as you let the spo 
words direct your thoughts. 

You hear earnest, searching thoughts expressed by yo 


minister. Many of them will come back to you in the dai 


that follow. 

And, here, you join in singing familiar hymns of prai 
and learn new ones, expressing Christian thought for modé 
times. 

And here, with others, “in remembrance of him” y 
rededicate yourselves in the Sacrament of the Lord’s Sup 

When you leave, your problems no longer seem quite 
big. To participate regularly in worship services is to add 
your enjoyment of life. You gain courage to change th 
things that are wrong. 


So, John and Mary, an important part of worshiping§y 


regular church attendance, worshiping with others in Ga 


house. If you really want to be good church members, yo@ 


make regular church attendance the rule of your life. 
Remember the picnic we had last summer? How good 
food tasted in the great outdoors. I remember, too, the q 
tions you raised when we settled back to talk. You asked 
“Is it possible to worship God in a natural setting, like ¢ 
as well as in his house of worship?” 
Yes, of course. But we can find God better in na 
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or knowing him in the church—worship alone among the 
uties of nature is never a substitute for public worship 
@the house of God. You see—by the very act of going to 
rch, you are a silent sermon. Without saying a word, you 
the world you believe in what the Church stands for. 
ir faithful attendance is an encouragement to others—and 
he minister. 
ow as good Christians, you will worship at home, too. 
is means personal and family devotions, quiet times you 
aside for meditation and study. 
four home should be one where every meal starts with 
nks given to God for “our daily bread,” and where, either 
n or at some other time during the day, you regularly 
d the Bible together, and pray together. 
fou'll grow to love this greatest of all books. Within its 
ers are knowledge and truth. It is a guide to living. And 


da want to know something? If you think it’s dull, pick it 


and read, not just a few verses, but a chapter or two, 
then just try to lay it down. 
any people wrote the Bible. God, who spoke to them, 
aks to you as you read it. The more you read the more 
will understand why it is the education of the young, 
consolation of the old, and the inspiration of all. 
fake your Bible study rich and meaningful. And try to 
1 good devotional literature along with it. 
Jp to now I've written about worship in general. But I 
ieve the highest form of worship is through what is called 


hristians pray in many ways. Each must learn in his own 
to listen and talk to God. 

Vhy not try this experiment, John? When you awake in 
morning, let your first thoughts be of God. Pray that he 
give you sufficient power for your day’s needs. Best way 
ow to start the day off right. 

nd you, Mary, go over your day with Him — the meal 
ming, the household tasks. See his wisdom and strength. 
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Ask him to be with you wherever you are. 

Try a prayer during the day, John. Remember God is your 
friend. You'll be amazed how prayer helps your work zip 
along and keeps you on the beam all day long. 

Our Father knows the things we need, even before we 
ask him. So just remember, in order to know God best through 
prayer, spend as much time listening as you do talking. 

Prayer does not change God's will, but releases his power. 
You feel God is alive. God has been with you, and you with 
God, all the day. That is worship through prayer—the greatest 
privilege of the Christian life. 

So, part of being a good Christian and a good church 
member is worshiping—through regular church attendance, 
through personal devotions, Bible study, and prayer. These 
all show your love of God. Now, I want to write about 
sharing—which shows your love for your fellow man. 

Sharing is both serving and giving. In our Church we 
call it “stewardship.” Whatever the name, the important 
thing is how you serve and how you give. 

You see, it is a privilege, not a duty, to dedicate to God 
“all the things you have and all the things you are.” 

In other words, the whole of your life now belongs to God. 
Sharing does not mean giving part to God and keeping the 
rest for yourself. 

Time—talent—possessions—given to you to do with as you 
wish. 

You are a free agent. If you wish, you may devote all 
your free time to entertainment. How you use “all that you 
are and all that you have” is a choice that indicates the 
depth of your faith. For instance, you can give of your time 
by participating in the activities of your church, as a leader 
or a teacher. 

You can help out in the social activities of your church. 
There is great joy gained when you invest your time and 
talent in this way. 

You can cooperate with those who carry out the necessary 
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organizational work of your church. This will mean giving 
the necessary time to work on committees. 

I can’t carry a tune in a basket, but I've heard you sing, 
John. And your church choir needs that ability. 

And, I’ve watched your typing, Mary—it’s a lot better than 

y “hunt and peck.” In your church there are always letters, 
notices, and bulletins to be addressed and mailed out. 

Yes, the church needs workers—persons who will help in 
any task, whether it’s painting the woodwork, or calling on 
people. And, you'll always get more out of that kind of 
activity than you put into it. 

You will also share your material possessions because of 
your gratitude to God. And you give to enable the church 
to do for others. Of course, your church must have money 
with which to operate. That's just common sense. And the 
money must come from you, who are in reality the church. 

Never was it more important that we follow our boys and 
girls through high school and college, that while they grow 
in knowledge, they may also grow in the Christian life. 

By your sharing, it is possible to bring the Church to 
literally hundreds of other communities across America—just 
as it was brought to you and your community—and to enable 
it to do what Jesus asked: “Go ye into all the world and 
make disciples of all nations.” If ever there was a time when 
we need to be world Christians, that time is now. For ex- 
ample, the hands of a stenographer are healing a crippled 
child, because part of her earnings helped put that surgeon 
there. 

Once a year, every member in your church is asked to 
pledge his support to the Church at home and abroad. A 
lot of people ask, how can I know what to pledge? 

Label the first item in your family budget: For My Church 
at Home and Abroad. Then, like many Christians, John, you 
may wish to follow the traditional practice of tithing. 

Tithing means setting aside at least one-tenth of your in- 
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come for the Lord. Thus, you train yourself and strengt 

your faith by giving systematically right from the beginni 

When you understand the needs of your Church, you w 
want to respond generously, perhaps with more than a ten 
of your income. 

But, you have something else you will want to sha 
something far greater than your time, talent, or your mone 
This is your love, your friendship, your Christian experieng 

Christian experience is something wonderful to share. Té 
your neighbors of your own peace of mind. Tell them of # 
blessings that have come to you. Don’t be bashful. 

Take them to church with you if you know they do 1 
have a church. Talk with the people you work with, ab 
what your church means to you. 

Visit the newcomers in your neighborhood and the a 
neighbors you've never met. Invite them to come to chureg Dr. 
You'll find there are many people who will be glad. great 

So another part of being a good Christian and a go@igethe 
church member is sharing—your time, your talent, your mor in 
terial possessions, but, most of all, sharing your rich, fuljendw 
Christian life. at 

So, to you, John and Mary, my answer for now to yo@withi 
question, “What does one do to be a good church memberport 
is to worship God, and share yourself and what you hawpeop! 
with God and your fellow man. urc 

No one expects you to do everything overnight. Just mChris 
member—“Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and his righ Mr 
eousness, and all these things shall be added unto you.” § mast 

As the years pass by and you continue your faithful see “ 
ing, God’s blessings will multiply until it seems the windo 3 s. 
of Heaven are opened to you, and your Christian experienc§, = 
will grow ever richer and fuller. heir 

May God bless you always as you seek. energ 
are t 
powe 



















From the filmstrip “Seek Ye First,” available at 
Presbyterian Distribution Service, see page 36. 
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hat are the characteristics of a vital 
ongregation? PRESBYTERIAN LIFE re- 
ly put this question to seven Pres- 
erian church men and women. Each 
them replied in essay form. The 
nanuscripts varied, but the points 
phasized and the conclusions reached 
yere in many cases similar. 

Excerpts from their replies are pre- 
nted below in related paragraphs. 
Participants in the symposium are 
Dr. Eugene Carson Blake of Philadel- 
hia, Pennsylvania, Stated Clerk of the 
eneral Assembly; Mrs. John Hastie 
Brown, Syracuse, New York, member of 
e General Council; Mrs. Albert D. 
rost, Columbus, Ohio, a member of 
e PRESBYTERIAN LiFe Board of Direc- 
ors; Mrs. David A. Johnston, Portland, 
Dregon, member of the executive com- 
ittee, National Council of Presbyterian 
Women’s Organizations; Dr. Herman A. 
ahr, Columbus, Ohio, executive of the 
ynod of Ohio; Paul Moser, New York 
ity, executive secretary of the National 
ouncil of Presbyterian Men; and Mrs. 
arry M. Reed, Waterloo, Iowa, mem- 
ber of the Board of National Missions. 
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urea. Dr. Blake: A Presbyterian church is 
great where Christian love binds to- 
gomgether all its members, officers, and pas- 
r m@tor into a corporate fellowship of such 
fugenduring strength, trust, and intimacy 
at no pressures, from without or 
yogwithin, can divide it into factions of any 
bergsort or origin. A church is essentially a 
hapeople gathered into fellowship. A great 
hurch is one where thauc fellowship in 
hrist is strongest and most inclusive. 


Mrs. Frost: What kind of folk are the 
eart-substance of a strong church? ... 
e people who make and keep a church 
alive are those who best receive tho 
tremendous idea of the love of God in 
their hearts, and who best pour out their 
energies as that love directs them. They 
are those who see God as a creative 
power who did not stop functioning 
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when he built our world and us, but 
who keeps right on day by day with 
new ideas. . . . They remember, when 
the going is tough, that Christ lived in 
a world much like ours without losing 
his long-range view that the unseen is 
the eternal. 


Mr. Moser: As a congregation is made 
up of individuals, sooner or later one 
must come around to evaluating his own 
part in a vital congregation. “What kind 
of a church would my church be,” we 
must ask, “if all its members were just 
like me?” 

Personally, I would first examine my 
prayer habits. Only when I observe a 
quiet time before God frequently and 
regularly, can I persist in serving him 
every day. Only when I am constant in 
prayer can I prepare myself for problems 


AS A CHURCH ALIVE 


A symposium on the characteristics of a vital congregation 





The church’s influence on the community 
must be stronger than the community’s 
influence on the church—E. C. Blake. 
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Members of a vital congregation find in 
their fellowship an ability to do unex- 
pected things.—Mrs. Albert D. Frost 











The men and women of a vital congrega- 
tion must practice Christian principles in 
their daily vocations.—Herman A. Klahr 











Troubled souls come to its sanctuary 
and feel, “This is what I’ve been 
searching for.”——Mrs. David A. Johnston 
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and be unafraid in the face of what the 
world may deal me. 

Next, do I make my enthusiasm for 
my church apparent to others? Do I sup- 
port the various devotional, educational, 
and benevolent services of my church? 
Do I always support my church when 
others find fault? 

My church cannot be as vital as it 
might unless I am using all the ability 
God gave me to help to make it a force- 
ful exponent of the Christian way. I 
must be doing the extra thing. If I begin 
to feel that I have done my part, I must 
look deeper. A vital congregation would 
be one in which every man would meas- 
ure himself by some such yardsticks as 
these. 


Dr. Blake: A Presbyterian church is 
great when God is worshiped faithfully 
and the word of God is preached per- 
suasively in the language of today... . 
That preaching must be the everlasting 
gospel, but it must be couched in such 
terms that men hear, understand, and 
respond to it in their minds and hearts 
and lives. The preaching in too many 
churches is marked by one or the other 
opposite failures. On the one hand 
there are many sermons sound in the 
faith but uninteresting and unpersuasive 





Mrs. Brown: A great Presbyterian 
church organizes its men, women, and 
youth according to the national pattern. 
It uses the Youth Budget and the new 
curriculum. The New Life program is a 
constant measuring device by which a 
church evaluates its organizations, when 
in the midst of today’s pressures they 
stray from their original purpose of being 
a gateway into the fellowship of Christ. 

A vital Presbyterian congregation 
understands and operates effectively its 
representative form of government to the 
end that its people make better citizens 
of a representative form of government 
in the nation. 


Mrs. Frost: It might be interesting, 
thinking of an ideal congregation, to ask 
yourself about your own church, the one 
you know best. Have you any study or 
prayer groups formed and led by mem- 
bers rather than by staff? How many of 
your youth have become ministers or 
missionaries in the last fifteen years? Is 
your Sunday school as interesting as 
everyday school? Do you have substan- 
tially the same session you had ten years 













Mrs. Reed: The church is a comm aliv: 
nity in which any person is welcom@plist ¢ 
regardless of color, race, or social stan@ijem p 
ing, the only requirement being that hitmen 
is seeking the saving grace of Jesum A vi 
Christ in this life as well as in the liffown 
to come. The members will not be comfinizat 
tent with church attendance or wititiviti 
solace for themselves, but will have @resses 
sense of burden for the woes of otherggderg 
The worship on Sunday may comfoghurch 
their hearts, but it will also stir them t@@hich « 
repentance for individual and corporat@Bing a 
sins. They will be deeply aware of th 
fact that the church is not just anoth 
organization, but is unique in that 
possesses the message which alone cz 
save the world from its folly. 
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due to their antique and unreal lan 
guage. On the other hand, there a 
many sermons which, however persua 
sive and interesting, give to men no clea 
or important word from God. 

Mrs. Reed: A vital congregation : 
sumes individual responsibility and ree 
ognizes that the church belongs to it an 
not to the minister. The minister stand 
before the people as a spokesman fom Mrs. 
God. And yet the congregation does noffhurch 
yield to the minister the right to makéfral A 
its decisions. byal te 
ant 
sine: 
e pr 
ducat 
hurch 


The: 


ago? If, why? Do you have women on 
your session? If not, why not? Does you 
session more closely resemble a self 
starter, or a brake? When some membei 
of your church sprouts an idea for t 
betterment of the church, what way d¢ 
you have of getting it heard and acted 
upon? Could a good idea possibly be 
side-shelved or even lost? 

How many of your members give a 
tenth of their income to the Lord? Do 
you give more to your church than you 
spend on your pleasures? How do you 
divide your church funds between your- 
selves and the whole rest of the world? 
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Mrs. Johnston: Above all, a great 
church will not become so engrossed 
with organization that it forgets the pur- 
pose for which it. was conceived—to 
evangelize, make more and better Chris- 
tians. It must be set apart, be different, 
or it becomes just another institution in 
the secular world already overstocked 
with institutions. 








orld 





Dr. Klahr: Every organization should 
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b alive to its responsibility, seeking to 
list others in its fellowship, leading 
em progressively into Christian com- 
itment and service. 

A vital Presbyterian congregation is 
own by an all-inclusive men’s or- 
nization which sponsors interests and 
tivities that aid the local church, 
resses community responsibilities, and 
idergirds the world program of the 


hurch . . . ; @ women’s association, of 


hich every church woman is a member, 
sing a program of education, service, 


Dr. Blake: A church’s greatness has 
tle, if anything, to do with the number 
its members, the size of its budget, or 
e magnificence of its building. 


Mrs. Frost: A building cannot of itself 
hake a church at all. It can provide a 
ackground of joy and beauty for the 
brvices of the church, but it is not the 


Mrs. Brown: A great Presbyterian 
urch supports the program of the Gen- 
ral Assembly. It understands and is 
yal to its benevolent obligations. It has 

annual budget and canvass, uses 
usinesslike methods of financing and 
e promotional resources of Planned 
ducation. It is frequently a tithing 
ar 


There is no strength without disci- 


Dr. Blake: A Presbyterian church is 
reat only when its officers and members 
re consciously a part of the whole 
hurch of Christ, Presbyterian and ecu- 
enical. A great Presbyterian church is 
me which, however small or weak in 


-Bself, yet finds its greatness in its full 


barticipation in the world-wide program 
f the Presbyterian Church in the United 
tates of America, and in the programs 
f the ecumenical and interdenomina- 


-fional agencies established by our 


hurch at local, state, national, and 
orld levels. 


Mrs. Johnston: A great church is one 
hat is concerned with others—those of 
e@ community, nation, and world. It 
ust exemplify Christian living in a pro- 
fram of action for the good of all, re- 
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prayer, and giving . . . ; young people 
banded together in Westminster Fellow- 
ship. 


Mrs. Reed: It will be a church of Bible 
study and prayer, for how else can the 
congregation know what God would say 
to it? And the praying will not all be 
done by the minister and the women, 
but there will be prayerful preparation 
for everything that is done. This implies 
an active Sunday school and some sort 
of prayer groups. 


church. The people are. The building 
has the same relation to the church that 
the sea shell has to the living organism 
within it. 


Dr. Klahr: A vital Presbyterian con- 
gregation will take proper care of build- 
ings and grounds, provide ample facili- 
ties and suitable outdoor signs. 


pline, and within the spirit with which 
a congregation accepts its denomina- 
tional obligations and privileges lies a 
part of its capacity for greatness. 


Dr. Klahr: A vital Presbyterian con- 
gregation is known by the generous sup- 
port of General Assembly-approved 
benevolence causes, which should be 
foremost when the annual benevolence 
budget is approved. 


gardless of race, creed, color, or 
economic level. It is alert to fulfill obli- 
gations in its great missionary program 
at home and abroad and should educate 
all the members as to what has been 
done and what could be done through 
our Boards of Foreign Missions, National 
Missions, and Christian Education. 


Mrs. Reed: A vital congregation will 
have a sense of mission, beginning in its 
own community and going to the utter- 
most parts of the earth. Therefore, it 
will send out its young people, and it 
will give generously of its money and of 
its time. It will recognize that it is more 
to the glory of God to preach and heal 
and teach in his name than to have all 
the appurtenances of a great church 
plant. 


WHEN IS A CHURCH ALIVE? 


Only when everyone, as a church member, 
does the best job he can is a congrega- 
tion and the church great.—Paul Moser 











Each member must realize that his 
church is the most important organiza- 
tion he belongs to.—Mrs. Harry M. Reed 


A live church acquaints people with 
Jesus: Its members find vitality in their 
fellowship with God.—Mrs. J. H. Brown 
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The World Scene: 
This Is God’s World 


The thought of a new year—with vis- 
ions of happiness, surprises and progress 
—used once to be a cheerful one. But 
today, in the first week of 1952, there is 
little to be cheerful about. 

What with wars, unrest, persecution, 
starvation, and homelessness on the 
world scene, and inflation, battle cas- 
ualties, crime and moral disintegration 
on the national scene, the figure 1952 
could be viewed with a good deal of 
despair and uneasiness. 

But the business of God’s world must 
go on. Peace must be found. Nations 
must be made to settle their differences. 
Oppression must be fought with power- 
ful, righteous strokes. The starved and 
the homeless must be fed and housed. 
Economy, sacrifice, and saving must hold 
inflation, and U.S. citizens must examine 
their consciences and strike out against 
those who would destroy or ignore 
morality. With all these projects and so 
many others, 1952 has to be a momen- 
tous vear, if not a cheerful one. 

For Americans, and especially Ameri- 
can church people, 1952 will be packed 
with decisions from now on. 

Next week President Truman will, for 
the second time, send the nomination of 
General Mark Clark as U.S. Ambassador 
to the Vatican to the Senate. Protestants 
everywhere were being asked to make 
sure that their Senators and Representa- 
tives know how they feel about this 
attempt to recognize a single faith to the 
exclusion of all others (see page 8). Also 
on Congress’ docket will be the subject 
of universal military training (see below). 

In the spring the U.S. Supreme Court 
is expected to hand down a decision on 
released-time education in the public 
schools (see page 19). There will be bills 
on refugees, defense, overseas aid, fair 
employment practices and many other 
issues to be considered. And in Novem- 
ber, in what has been called the most 
crucial U.S. election of the twentieth 
century, American voters will choose a 
new president. 

The year 1952 will be grim, but there 
will be hope. It may be dull and un- 
revarding at times. but there will be 
surprises. There will be many excuses, 
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many failures, and much backsliding, 
but there will be advances. This is God’s 
world. 


U. M. T. Issue Faces 
Church Opposition 


The Vatican issue is not the only one 
of special interest to American church 
people this month. Next week hearings 
will be started in Congress on another 
highly controversial problem—universal 
military training. 

Last year Congress authorized and 
President Truman appointed a five-mem- 
ber National Security Training Commis- 
sion to study U. M. T. from all possible 
angles. In October the Commission 
presented its report to the Congress. The 
report urged Congress to set up immedi- 
ately a program of six months’ compul- 
sory military training for all able-bodied 
American youths of eighteen. The young 
men would wear regulation army uni- 
forms but would train separately. As 
soon as their training period was over, 
they would immediately go into the 
reserves for seven and a half years of 
service. The U. M. T. program would be 
in addition to the current Selective 
Service program. 

From all indications, this proposed 
plan, buttressed with several moral safe- 
guards, will be favorably received by 
the nation’s lawmakers. But most of the 
nation’s churches, including the Presby- 
terian Church U.S.A., have gone on 
record repeatedly in opposition to uni- 
versal military training. In 1948, the 
churches were successful in their fight 
to prevent U.M.T. And last year the issue 
did not come to a head, although the 
National Security Training Commission 
was created. But this month the U.M.T. 
backers mean business. 

The churches, however, have not 
been idle in making their protests known 
again. Last month a statement adopted 
by a United Lutheran Church board 
declared, “As Christians, we are opposed 
to a permanent system of universal mili- 
tary training because it tends to fasten 
upon our nation a militaristic spirit that 
would, in our judgment, undermine our 
democratic and moral standards. . . . The 
establishment of U.M.T. would tend to 
distract our nation from more creative 
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efforts for disarmament and peace # frow 
military preparations, with the dangegf ater 
ous consequence of stimulating a high 
spirit.” atte! 
A group of seventy-nine Methodig§ the | 
churchmen in Mississippi, including neve 
twenty-four veterans of previous wai Tl 
last month stated that U.M.T. “proposd§ walk 
a drastic change in our American waif goin 
of life. . . . U.M.T. is not an emergendff ice 
measure. It proposes to fasten perma™ from 
nently upon . . . America the Europeag tinu 
pattern of militarism.” and 
The Mississippi Methodists warneff a fa 
that U.M.T. was dangerous because past: 
(1) “Our adoption of U.M.T. woulff push 
tend to deny the sincerity of our dif and 
armament proposals and add to Russia Fe 
inflaming propaganda”; (2) “Instead @ haue 
insuring military security, U.M.T. maf shre 
become a sedative; a roll call of nation snow 
defeated in spite of U.M.T. progranff feet 
includes Germany, Japan, Italy, Fran for a 
and Poland”; and (3) “U.M.T. woulff for : 
upset the educational programs of ou thaw 
young men and of our colleges; school circt 
churches and industry might be subord “I 
nated to a military bureaucracy . wad 
And, last month also, Roman Catholiff its s« 
Archbishop Richard J. Cushing of Bostoff up | 
said that American policy and traditiog§ of p 
permit conscription “only when mill 
actual military emergency requires cong for t 
pulsory service.” He opposed U.M.1§ Fe 
mile 
Presbyterian Pastor ory 
‘ ad | 
Hero in Plane Crash He : 
A young Presbyterian pastor from feet 
east-central Washington couldn't cam] 
duct Christmas services last week in hig men 
new church. He wanted to very muclf set « 
but he was bedridden, recovering from Tesct 
an act of raw courage that helped savg the « 
three lives in Washington's frozen Cag Cras! 
cade Mountains. anig 
Few ministers today, aside from mig ™€™ 
sionaries and chaplains, ever face deat hosp 
as suddenly and dramatically as dig Woul 
twenty-nine-year-gld Harold W. Bog. As 
hauer, pastor of the Community Presb he p 
terian Church in Wilbur, Washingto he \ 
On November 28, Mr. Borhauet On 
church trustee Harold Lanphere, a and 
Spokane contractor Paul Gemberlin he t 
were flying in Mr. Gemberling’s pla haue 
from Seattle to Wilbur after looking fog *V" 
Presnyremtan Lieg JAN! 














materials needed to complete the Wilbur 
congregation’s new church building. 

As the plane approached the for- 
midable, fog-bound Cascades, Mr. Gem- 
berling tried to gain maximum altitude 
to escape snow. But ice formed on the 
wings of the light plane, and it plunged 
into the mountain wilderness. Brilliant 
piloting by Mr. Gemberling brought the 
ship out of a spin and sent it crashing 
almost level into the trees. All three men 
were injured but were able to walk away 
from the wreck. Pastor Borhauer said 
later, “We heard an airliner going over 
high, and set the plane on fire to attract 
attention. They didn’t see us. That was 
the only time we were warm; we were 
never able to set another fire.” 





















wa The men, hurt and lost, started to 
posd™ walk. After about five miles of tortuous 
wall going through waist-deep snowdrifts and 





ice water, Mr. Gemberling, suffering 
from internal injuries, was unable to con- 
tinue. Mr. Lanphere, with a broken arm 
and head injuries, stayed with him under 
a fallen tree while the shoeless young 
pastor (he had lost them near the plane) 
pushed onward despite two broken ribs 
and an injured arm. 

For seventeen hours Harold Bor- 




































ad @ hauer trudged barefoot (his socks had 
ma™i shredded away) through water, ice, 
tion snow and darkness looking for help. “My 
ram feet were frozen,” he said, “and I made 

-andg for a creek. The water, in which I walked 

‘oul for a mile and a half or so, probably 

| olf thawed them out and restored some 

ool# circulation. 

ord “I walked in water whenever I could, 

. E wading on the edge of .. . (a) lake to 
holi@ its south end. There, I found a plowed- 

»sto™ up logging road, and after a few miles 

itiog’ of painful travel, I came to the Rerifro 
mill site where crews were dismantling 

cong for the winter.” 

M. For the last two miles of his fourteen- 
mile trek, Pastor Borhauer could only 
make six inches with each step. And he 
had to stop and rest every five or six feet. 
He stumbled, half-frozen and with his 

from feet torn and bruised into the logging 

com camp, where loggers and state forestry 

, hig men administered some first aid and then 

uclg set out to rescue the two others. The 

from rescue party said that another night in 
savg the open might have proved fatal to the 

Cag crash victims. After more than a day and 
a night of exposure to the cold, the three 

mig Men were taken to nearby Cle Elum 

eat’ hospital, where doctors said they all 
dig Would recover without loss of limbs. 

Bog As soon as Mr. Borhauer was able to, 

sbyg he phoned his wife in Wilbur to tell her 

“8 he was all right. Mrs. Borhauer said, 





“One of our three children had been ill, 
and he inquired about her health before 
he told me about himself.” Pastor Bor- 
hauer said that the man responsible for 
saving the three lives was not himself, 
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but the pilot, contractor Gemberling. 

Mr. Borhauer, educated at Church- 
related Whitworth College and San 
Francisco Theological Seminary, will 
soon be returning to his first pastorate. 
And when he gets back to his seventy- 
member congregation in tiny Wilbur, 
he'll at last be able to conduct those 
postponed services in his new church 
building. It will be a big day for Wilbur 
Presbyterians. Their former sanctuary 
burned down a little more than a year 
ago. 


Religion in Education: 
What’s the Answer? 


Does religion have any part at all in 
the tax-supported classroom? Should 
there be any connection between educa- 
tion and religion? These two related 
questions, as old as the U. S. itself, are 
going to receive some important—and 
controversial—answers this year. 

Sometime this spring the U. S. 
Supreme Court will rule on two cases 
expected to be the most important on 
the issue of religion in the schools since 
the famous McCollum case of 1948. 

The one case concerns the constitu- 
tionality of the released-time religious 
instruction program in New York public 
schools. The other case challenges a New 
Jersey law requiring daily Bible-reading 
in classrooms. 

The New York case was taken to the 
Supreme Court by two Brooklyn parents, 
one a Protestant, the other a Jew, after 
the New York Court of Appeals upheld 
lower courts in their ruling that released- 
time religious instruction did not violate 
the Constitution. The appellants, how- 
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ever, charge that such instruction uses 
“the state’s tax-established and tax-sup- 
ported public school system to aid re- 
ligious groups to spread their faith.” 
This, they say, is a violation of the First 
and Fourteenth Amendments to the 
Constitution. Defendants in the case are 
the New York Board of Education, the 
New York State Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and the Greater New York Com- 
mittee on Released Time of Jews, Prot- 
estants, and Roman Catholics. 

Released-time religious instruction 
has always had its opponents. Some 
charge that it has been unconstitutional 
since the 1948 McCollum decision. In 
the McCollum ruling, the Supreme 
Court upheld Mrs. Vashti McCollum of 
Champaign, Illinois, in her complaint 
that religious education in the classroom 
was illegal. Since then, church leaders 
have been uncertain about the scope of 
the decision. Did the ruling affect only 
religious education programs carried on 
in public school buildings? Or did it 
apply to the released-time religious edu- 
cation system generally? 

In New York, as in most places, reli- 
gious instruction given under the re- 
leased-time system is conducted off 
school property. The defendants stress 
that in this way their case differs from 
the McCollum case, and therefore, the 
McCollum decision is not applicable. 

The other case coming before the 
Supreme Court the same time as the 
New York case, concerns the legality of 
Bible-reading in New Jersey schools. The 
complainant, the American Jewish Con- 
gress, charges that Bible-reading in 
public schools, as required in New 
(Continued on page 22) 











Injured pastor. The Reverend Harold W. Borhauer, pastor of the Community Pres- 
byterian Church, Wilbur, Washington, lies in hospital after heroic trek through 
deep snow to save two companions after plane crash in the Cascade Mountains. 
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We Need Self-Determination— 


Many millions of words have been written in the 
past year about Korea—about the fighting, the terrible 
destruction, the truce talks, and the magnificent help of 
churches and relief agencies. But most of these words 
have come from non-Koreans. What does the citizen 
of the Republic of Korea feel about the war, about 
the future? The following report, written for PresBy- 
TERIAN Lire by Korean UN delegate Ben C. Limb, 
gives some pertinent answers to these questions. Edu- 
cated in America, Mr. Limb is a Methodist layman and 
was a former worker in Korea for the Y.M.C.A. and the 
American Bible Society. He is now in Paris attending 
the sixth General Assembly of the United Nations. 
Until recently, he was Foreign Minister of the Republic 
of Korea. —THE EDITORS. 


Four-thousand-year-old Korea is in great travail. 
The war has dealt terrible blows—millions of Korean 
civilian casualties, the total destruction of more than 
75 per cent of all buildings, ten million refugees, hun- 
dreds of thousands of “orphans of the storm” — the 
innocent children whose parents have been killed by 
the Communist aggressors. It is a question whether even 
the death and destruction of the Hideyoshi invasion of 
1592 surpassed what Korea is suffering today. But there 
is no whining for pity. The Korean people refuse to 
be counted out in the world struggle for freedom. 
They have a strong determination to rebuild their own 
country from the ruins of today. 

Korea turns not with hatred to the West because 
of the terrible destruction of the war-ravaged penin- 
sula, but with gratitude, and with full realization that 
the terrible price paid is the cost—or at least a down- 
payment—for freedom and a unified nation. Korea is 
proud to be in the vanguard of the free world’s struggle 
against Communist imperialism. Korea is grateful for 
the support given it by the United Nations during its 
darkest hours. The best tribute Korea can, and will, 
render to the memory of those valiant UN soldiers 
who gave their lives on our soil to resist world-wide 
aggression is a demonstration of East-West cooperation 
and of zealous efforts at reconstruction. 

Even now, even in the midst of devastation more 
complete than ancient Carthage, Korea is clearing the 
debris of war and laying the foundations for an Asian 
bastion of freedom and progress. The Koreans are resil- 
ient, self-reliable, industrious, and the United Nations 
have promised to lend a helping hand in the vast recon- 
struction task. It is vitally important that the United 
Nations be as zealous in repairing the ravages of war 
as in resisting aggression. Korea promises to do her part. 

Realizing that the future of the country rests with 
the younger generation, the Korean government has 
created real miracles in the field of education. With 
most of the school buildings destroyed, classes were 
held amidst the ruins in open fields, on the beaches, 
under trees. Today, nearly 3,000 elementary schools, 
more than 400 middle schools and fifty-three special- 
ized schools still operate. Eager to learn, Korean stu- 
dents practice their lessons by writing with twigs 
in dirt and sand because of the paper shortage. Dr. 


George Paik, Minister of Education, established emer- 
gency schooling in the refugee camps in order to accom- 
modate all the evacuated students. Expanded programs 
of adult education and vocational training are also 
under way. The Committee for a Free Asia secured 
1,000 tons of newsprint for Korea to replace the 
destroyed school textbooks. 

Of course, Korea still has its most priceless physical 
resource — its land. The economic salvation of Korea 
lies in the fact that it is solidly based on a land economy. 
The rice paddies could not be destroyed. Neither could 
the spirit of the Korean farmers. While fertilizer is 
scarce and while farm labor has been depleted by death, 
dispersion, and conscription, a near-normal rice crop 
will soon be harvested. Farmers and their wives are 
back at work even in the worst devastated areas. Many 
slipped between battle lines and replanted the paddies 
at night. Hundreds of thousands worked in the fields 
and slept on the open ground because their homes no 
longer stood. Their oxen killed and their tools destroyed, 
the farmers simply worked longer with bare hands. 

Those who claim that Communism is winning in 
Asia because it promises redistribution of the land 
ignore or pervert the facts. Land reform was a dis- 
appointing Red mirage in North Korea. When farmers 
found that they did not own the land, and had to pay 
prohibitive taxes in both cash and kind, many of them 
—tens of thousands—gave their land back to the state 
and fled south of the border. Actually, a full-scale 
program of agrarian reform was initiated by the U. S. 
Military Government in South Korea and implemented 
by the Republic of Korea. To date, 1,029,000 acres 
have been sold to tenant farmers. And when the plan 
is completed, land tenantry will be reduced to less than 
10 per cent of all arable lands. This is real progress for 
the common man’s economic betterment. 

Prophets of despair also paint the refugee picture 
in the most morbid colors. Undeniably the plight of 
the refugee is pitiful. But it is wrong to assert that 
there is nothing in Korea but hopeless misery. 

Despite stupendous handicaps, Korea itself has made 
great strides in caring for its homeless. For example, 
during the first twelve months of the war, the ROK 
distributed to 417,633 civilians—56,317 tons of food, 
422,800 blankets, 56,328 mattresses, 300,240 pairs of 
socks, 5,002 tons of shoes, 2,218,576 pounds of milk 
powder, and 8,413 boxes of soap. Hundreds of orphan- 
ages were established. Cheju and Koje, Korea’s two 
largest islands, have been converted into mammoth 
refugee havens (see P.L., Dec. 8). 

My people know who is to blame for the devastation 
of their land and for their many hardships. They know 
it is not an “imperialistic” United States; not a con- 
quering UN; not the “empire-building Western people.” 
International Communist aggression «is the cause of 
Korea's bitter status today and the people know it. 

They know that the purpose of the United Nations 
action in Korea is not to establish a government “favor- 
able only to the United States”—as has been charged 
by a few peddlers of Communist propaganda. The only 
evil designs the average man is aware of are the warped 
ambitions of Moscow. Koreans do not harbor resent- 
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—A Korean Talks About Korea 


ment against the United Nations or America, but rather 
will have eternal gratitude for help in the defense 
of their country. The price of freedom is high; Korea 
pays it willingly and proudly — not hopelessly and 
despairingly. 

To the Koreans the American GI is not a symbol of 
venality, corruption, bribery, vulgarity, and repulsive 
drunkenness, as some writers have suggested. Some are 
guilty as in any army. Actually, one of the most con- 
structive things to emerge from the Korean war is the 
cementing of international friendship between a great 
many Koreans and Americans. Through the length and 
breadth of the peninsula many accounts of the humane- 
ness of the GI has been spread by word of mouth. 
“Operation Mascot” is but one example of the efforts 
of American troops to soften the impact of war for little 
children. Most of the orphans wept bitterly when their 
GI “papas” returned to the States on rotation. The 
open-handed generosity and genuine compassion of the 
American soldier has become a byword throughout the 
Orient. A great reservoir of goodwill has been con- 
structed even in the midst of the holocaust. 

Of course, a large-scale, comprehensive aid pro- 
gram is needed to supplement this U. S.-Korean good- 
will. J. Donald Kingsley, United Nations Agent-General 
for Korean Reconstruction, recently estimated that 
Korea has suffered eight billion dollars damage as the 
result of the war. UNKRA—the UN Korean Recon- 
struction Agency—is already in operation and hopes to 
have a 230-250 million dollar budget for the first year 
of its work. 

Outside help is needed to cope with the severe 
housing crisis. Twelve hundred of the total of 5,000 
villages in southern Korea have been destroyed. Seoul 
is 80 per cent uninhabitable at the present time. Chun- 
chon, Uijongbu, Taejon, Kapyong, and others, have 
been completely wiped off the map. The question of 
where the people will be housed when winter comes 
is acute. 

Technical assistance is needed to eliminate the severe 
bottleneck in the flow of electric power. Without power, 
the textile plants, rubber shoe factories, and other indus- 
tries simply cannot operate. The important Youngwol 
generating plant is now producing around 8,000 kilo- 
watts; under the Republic it had a capacity of 120,000 
kilowatts. 

Commerce and Industry Minister Lincoln Hoon 
Kim has already yn ay a five-year program of re- 
habilitation, under which plants only 20 per cent (or 
less) damaged will be repaired the first year, badly 
damaged plants and rebuilding of destroyed plants to 
follow. Work is now under way to put the large Oriental 
Spinning Mill at Inchon into full capacity roduction. 
Tungsten, urgently needed by the United States, is 
now beginning to flow from the mines again at the rate 
of thirty tons a month. The thirty square-mile complex 
of the Machari coal mines is also being rehabilitated. 

The specific items that Korea needs most are: fer- 
tilizer and farm implements, generator units, fuel, and 
transportation facilities. If provided with these, and 
with technological assistance, Korea can realize its plans 
for a stable and prosperous economy. 
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Some may wonder how the Koreans, barely existing 
in a nearly totally-destroyed country, can entertain 
hopes for a brighter future. They underestimate the 
Korean—perhaps the Asian in general. In the midst of 
the most grinding hardships, the Oriental does not lose 
hope or faith in better things to come. And those who 
constantly portray him as being full only of misery, 
hatred, grief, and apathy, render the Asian a great dis- 
service. Just as the Korean, for example, is not ignorant 
of the real facts of world politics, so is he not hopelessly 
indifferent about his future. 

What, indeed, makes the Korean “tick”? What lies 
behind this tremendous urge to better himself and his 
country? What gives the Korean the courage to see 
his homeland destroyed—and then go on to rebuild it? 
It is his burning devotion to an old, old country. It is 
his ardent wish for Korea to be an equal partner in 
the family of nations. It is his urgent desire for self- 
determination and independence. It is his shining hope 
of a free Korea piloting its own course. 

The proposal of a “guardianship” status for Korea 
by several writers recently is deeply resented by Ko- 
reans and in this context appears a gratuitous insult to 
a people who have done so much to achieve their 
independence. The suggestion of one internationally 
known writer that Korea be governed as a UN ward 
by non-Koreans violates every tenet of the doctrine of 
self-determination of all peoples. This very war is the 
result of two previous, abortive “guardianship” or “trus- 
teeship” attempts — the “protection” given Korea by 
Japan for forty years and the strangulating trusteeship 
above the 38th Parallel. 

Korea is fully entitled to be a free and independent 
nation, not a political football. In the two short years 
preceding the invasion, the young Republic demon- 
strated its good faith in democracy. Any plan which 
would subvert Korea’s aspirations and sovereignty 
would be undemocratic, unfair, and highly imperialistic. 

Nothing would please the Communists and the 
apologists more than to see Korea lose its national in- 
tegrity. A subservient or divided Korea would be wide 
open to infiltration which would be followed by out- 
right seizure of the country. With the pivot of Eastern 
Asia in their grasp, the Red Empire would then be in 
a position to seize all Asia. Any imposition of vassalage 
upon Korea would thus be both stupid and dangerous. 

Clearly, the best way to achieve democracy in Asia 
is to satisfy the natural desire for independence of each 
country which demonstrates its ability to rule itself 
along democratic lines. As master of its own destiny 
and with the help of UNKRA, Korea can bring to 
fruition its present plans of reconstruction. With their 
proved ability and initiative, the Korean people can 
create an exemplary model of a happy and democratic 
Asian nation. 

The eyes of all freedom-loving Asiatics are focused 
on Korea today. Success there can provide the blue- 
print for other small nations. The so-called “backward 
nations” welcome the cooperation and help of the West, 
but they want the independence and self-respect that 
come with self-determination and freedom. 

—Ben C. Lincs 
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Christian farmers greet the new airplane, Aranto #2 on 
the freshly cleared landing at ‘Bolivia Farm’’ Goiaz State 


WINGS OF FRIENDSHIP 


A plane for evangelistic trips! Why not indeed! Air-minded Sunday 
school children added their contributions to other gifts, large and small, 
and the first mission plane flew in Brazil in 1947. The successor to that 
first plane flies 70,000 to 80,000 miles a year, and missionaries and 
national evangelists reach in hours places formerly accessible only by 
days of slow travel. The doctor reaches the patient before it is too late, 
or the emergency operation can be performed in the hospital because 
the plane affords swift and sure transportation. Wings of mercy, wings 
to friendship, a plane that gives wings to the gospel. 


You too can help share in this modern miracle of airplane evangelism. 
A Presbyterian Annuity will help the work of the Boards of the Pres- 
byterian Church here and abroad and bring spiritual enlightenment, 
care of the sick and a better life to those in need. Your money thus 
invested supports these boards’ programs and gives you at the same time 
a guaranteed income for life from 214 to 7% depending on age. Pres- 
byterian Annuities are absolutely safe, dependable and regular. Write 
today for complete information. 
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(Continued from page 19) 
Jersey, is entirely unconstitutional, 

So important are these forthcoming 
Supreme Court decisions to educators 
that in some cities religious education 
programs are being held in abeyance 
pending the hearings. The Court will 
hand down decisions before its term ends 
in June. 

The people of New York State are 
discussing another religion and educa 
tion controversy. The State Board of 
Regents recently proposed that eve 
public school day be opened with 
prayer. The Board received many letters 
commending the move. It also received 
several in opposition to it. 

Reason for the Board’s prayer sug 
gestion, is, according to member Welle: 
V. Moot: “For many years there h 
been a tendency to omit all mention of 
religion in the public classroom. This ig 
cheating, for religion has played an im 
portant part in the history of Americ: 
and jt is no more fair to omit religion 
than it would be to omit other subj 
matter.” 

Opposing the Board’s suggestion werd 
the United Parents Association and thé 
American Civil Liberties Union. The 
latter explained, “Our opposition to thé 
proposal of the Regents is not in opposi 
tion to the teaching of religion. But i 
is the belief of the Union that the teac 
ing of our spiritual heritage, through 
prayer and special programs, is the fune 
tion of religious leaders and of parent 
and not the proper function of publi¢ 
school teachers conducting classes in 
public school supported by publi 
funds.” 

New York’s state commissioner 0 
education, Lewis A. Wilson, last month 
gave the go-ahead to schools wishing té 
produce plays and pageants with reli 
gious backgrounds and_ implication: 
Such performances do not constitute iz 
struction in religion, he said. He di 
missed an appeal requesting that thre 
school districts be prohibited from pre 
senting plays and pageants with religion 
themes. The appeal was filed by Arthu 
G. Cromwell, father of Mrs. Vashti Me 
Collum, victorious plaintiff of the Me 
Collum case. He asked that “religiou 
plays and pageants of a creedal natu 
be banned in public schools because the 
are unconstitutional. As an example 
the type presentation offensive to hi 
Mr. Cromwell named Handel's Chri 
mas oratorio, “The Messiah.” 

In Delaware, the state board of ed 
cation’s recently imposed ban on 
leased-time religious instruction w. 
challenged by the Delaware Conferene 
on Children and Youth. The Confereno 
also urged the University of Delaware t 
re-examine its policy of refusing to pe 
mit religious meetings of students on th 
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University campus. The policy, put into 
effect a year ago, ended on-campus 
meetings for more than a dozen student 
religious organizations. 

The eastern seaboard is not the only 
U. S. area where the religion and educa- 
tion controversy simmers. Another court 
case involving the constitutionality of 
religious activities in schools caused 
lot of talk recently in Minnesota. Minne- 
apolis lawyer William L. Sholes is trying 
to halt use of University of Minnesota 
funds and property for religious pur- 
poses. He says the use of taxpayers’ 
money in a state university for religious 
activities is unconstitutional. He has ap- 
pealed to the Minnesota Supreme Court 
after losing a fight in a lower court. He 
says he will carry his case “to the United 
States Supreme Court, if necessary.” 
University President James L. Morrill 
states similarly that the University also 
“will go to the highest court in the land” 
if necessary, to maintain its religious 
activities, 


Armed Forces to Take Part 
In Spiritual Campaign 

The armed forces, with the aid of most 
of the nation’s churches, are moving to 
strengthen the religious and spiritual 
welfare of those in uniform. 

This month, the first nationwide evan- 
gelistic campaign for service personnel 
and their families is being launched by 
more than 200 ministers representing 
forty denominations. 

In teams of two and three men, the 
pastors will conduct week-long preach- 
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ing missions during January and Febru- 
ary at 120 armed forces stations in the 
United States. 

The pastors will conduct mass meet- 
ings, be available for individual counsel- 
ing, arrange discussion groups for serv- 
ices personnel, and hold conferences for 
base chaplains. 

Sponsoring the evangelistic cam- 
paign are the General Commission on 
Chaplains and the National Council of 
Churches. Presbyterian Dr. Stewart M. 
Robinson of Elizabeth, New Jersey, 
chairman of the General Commission, 
said the crusade will open this week and 
will visit ninety army camps and thirty 
naval bases. 

Groundwork for the campaign was 
laid last summer when the National 
Council’s Joint Department of Evange- 
lism held more than forty one-day retreats 
for army, navy, and air force chaplains. 

Both chaplains and civilian clergy are 
of the opinion that the spiritual experi- 
ence of the men and women in the 
armed forces “will determine the spir- 
itual atmosphere in years to come.” 

Major General Roy H. Parker, chief 
of chaplains of the Army, who proposed 
the campaign, said, “The armed forces 
are ripe for a revival.” 

In addition to this church-sponsored 
drive, the Navy Department has an- 
nounced a four-point program of co- 
operation with local churches in the 
vicinity of naval installations. 

All naval and marine commanders have 
been notified of the effort to strengthen 
the moral, spiritual, and religious lives of 
the personnel in both services. 











Korean chapel. Army chaplains have been campaigning for warmer churches to shield 
the men from the cold winter. Above, soldiers of the U. S, 25th Division attend 
services in a newly built chapel that is insulated against the cold by sandbags. 
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BE YOUR OWN 
PRACTICAL NURSE 


Brand-New “‘Home Nurse's Handbook" 
Tells Everything You Need to 
Know to Protect Loved Ones in 
Time of Iliness and Emergency 

peed loved ones back to health with these nursing 

techniques and the affection that only a member 
of the family can give. This new ‘‘Home Nurse's 
Handbook,”’ by Lucille Gidseg, R.N., tells how to 
relieve the suffering of home patients. Tells what to 
do until the doctor comes and how to assist him. 
MAKES YOU INDEPENDENT OF TODAY'S 
ACUTE NURSING SHORTAGE. Can save you a 
great deal of money in family emergencies. 

Tells how to massage, bathe, and groom bed- 
patients. How to keep a doctor's chart; use disin- 
fectants. Complete chapters on care of sick children, 
the aged; diets; first aid; what to do in case of atomic 
attack; how to make life pleasant even though there 
is sickness in the home, etc 
SEND NO MONEY Mail coupon to get ‘“The 

Home Nurse’s Hand- 
book’’ for 7 days’ FREE trial. Return it, without 
obligation, if not satisfied. Oth- 
erwise send only $2.95, plus a 
few cents postage, in full pay- 
ment. Mail coupon TODAY to: 

Wilfred Funk,  Inc., 
171, 381 Fourth Avenue, N 
ork 16, N. Y 


ee SF 


Wilfred Funk, Inc., Dept. J171, | 
me Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. l 


| nd ‘‘The Home Nurse's Handbook’’ for 
FREE EXAMINATION. If I keep the book I 
will send $2.95 plus few cents actual postage. | 
j Otherwise, I will return it within 7 days without | 
obligation. 


Name 
Address....... 
| City 


Zone No. 


State 
(if any?) 


10 SAVE POSTAGE—Enclose $2.95 WITH! 
| coupon and WE will prepay postage charges. | 
Same 7-day return-refund privilege. 


Catalog and fine selections of 
sample materials on request. Fair 
Prices. Mention whether for Pul- 
pit or Choir. 
DeMOULIN BROS. & CO. 
1114 S. 4th St.. Greenville, 11. 


RUBBER SCRUBBER SCOURING PADS 
efficient, easy on the hands, inex- 


if your group wants to earn a here is an ideal 
Product to sell. Repeat demand creates 
Profits. Free sample and particulars to officer. 
RUBBER SCRUBBER CORPORATION 
1939 Eastman — Watertown, N.Y. 











DIRECT PRICES TO 
SCHOOLS, CHURCHES, 
SOCIETIES, etc. 


THE “Wonroe MPANY 


64 CHURCH STREET. COLFAX, 10 
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What a Blessing 
to HEAR AGAIN... 


Whata bentes * 

to hear clearly 

again — Without 

Any Unsightly 

Button Showing 

In The Ear! A 

transparent, al- 

most invisible device miraculously 

hides deafness. Learn about the revo- 

lutionary discovery that is conquering 

deafness in a way unknown before. 
NO BUTTON Shows In Ear! 

FREE! Find out how you may again 

hear Foamy sounds you may have 

feared were lost forever. Write . 

valuable new FREE book today. 

penny post card will do. No cost or 

obligation whatsoever. 


MONO-PAC 3 
One-Unit Hearing Aid Fug 


Beltone Hearing Aid Company, Dept. 3331 
1450 West 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 





PULPIT & CHOIR GOWNS 


Pulpit Hangings—Altor Cloths 

Bible Markers—Communion Linens 
Embroideries—Fabrics 

Custom Tailoring for Clergyvmen 


| aap Bp Adlai A sell =”, 


cox SONS & VINING, ine. 


131 East 23rd 





STAINED GLASS 
Bronze Tablets 
Brass Altar Ware 
Furnishings of 
Metal and Wood 
SINCE 1669 
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+ SGUDIOS i. + 
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Cross defense blood program recently. 


Seminarians help blood program. Students and faculty members at McCormick 
Theological Seminary, Chicago, Illinois, gave 158 pints of blood for the Chicago Red 
Above, Seminary President Robert Worth 


Frank (center left) and students are served refreshments by Red Cross mobile unit. 





Choice Narrowed 


The National Council of Churches 

still doesn’t have a permanent headquar- 
ters site, but late in November the choice 
was narrowed to six cities. The contest 
between advocates of a Midwest loca- 
tion and supporters of New York City 
was not decided, however, although 
New York appeared to be in the strongest 
position. 
The Council’s headquarters location 
committee, at a meeting in Atlanta, 
Georgia, cut the list of proposed sites in 
half. The cities off the list (Indianapolis; 
St. Louis; Wyckoff, New Jersey; and 
Evansville, Fort Wayne, and South 
Bend, Indiana) were eliminated on the 
basis of transportation, communications, 
hotel facilities, and for two of the 
cities — racial policies. Remaining are 
Cincinnati, Cleveland, Columbus, Chi- 
cago, New York, and Pittsburgh. The 
committee, however, left the way open 
for other bids. 


The Refugees: 


Free Nations Make Plans 


The resettlement of Europe's 12,000,- 
000 refugees will go on despite the fact 
that the International Refugee Organiza- 
tion ceased operation on December 31. 

Meeting in Brussels, Belgium, early 
last month, representatives of sixteen 
non-Communist nations voted to set up 
a new committee to move 115,000 per- 
sons overseas from overcrowded Euro- 





pean countries. 


Operating on a cost reimbursal basis, 
the organization will try to help refugees 
who were “left” by the IRO, as well as 
“new” refugees coming into the western 
zones from countries behind the iron 
curtain. At the same time, “surplus” 
people from overpopulated areas will be 
aided in finding new homes. 


The United States is providing 
$9,000,000 of the new organization's 
$33,342,760 budget for 1952. The com- 
mittee will finance passage of the 
migrants to their new homelands and 
accept reimbursements from the recip- 
ient countries. It will recover the amount 
from migrants, on a long-term repay- 
ment plan after employment has been 
obtained. 

The committee is called the “Provi- 
sional Intergovernmental Committee for 
the Movement of Migrants from 
Europe.” 

According to the plans made in Brus- 
sels, 55,000 people will be moved from 
Germany, 35,000 from Italy and Trieste, 
15,000 from Austria, 6,000 from The 
Netherlands, and 4,000 from Greece and 
Portugal. Of these, 40,000 will be settled 
in Canada, 25,000 in the United States, 
25,000 in Australia, 23,000 in Latin 
American countries and 2,000 in New 
Zealand. 7 

The 25,000 coming to the United 
States will be ethnic Germans already 
provided for under the 1948 Displaced 
Persons Act. They must receive visas for 
immigration before June 30, 1952, and 
will be aided in resettlement by the 
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Displaced Persons Commission and reli- 
gious voluntary agencies. 

The new organization will take over 
the twelve emigrant carrier ships which 
are now chartered by the International 
Refugee Organization. It will also use 
commercial shipping lines to help trans- 
port the migrants. 

Created principally on the basis of 
proposals made by the United States 
delegation headed by Mr. George L. 
Warren of the State Department, the 
new committee will very likely meet the 
approval of Congress. In the Mutual 
Security Act passed in October, Congress 
cut off support to refugee organizations 
including Russia and Communist-domi- 
nated countries. The IRO and the Inter- 
national Labor Organization, another 
U. N. agency, both included members 
from satellite ccuniries. 

There are now four or five bills 
before Congress to revamp U. S. immi- 
gration legislation. With 77,500,000 
refugee men, women, and children in 
Europe and Asia, new legislation appears 
inevitable. 

The Reverend Harold Henderson, of 
the Presbyterian Joint Committee for 
Displaced Persons, said that during his 
European trip last year, he found two or 
three families living in every farmhouse 
in the country districts. “There were 
more refugees than residents. They 
would help with the farm work and 
draw a few dollars a month from refugee 
funds. For most of them it is barely 
existing.” He estimated that there are 
from eight to nine million refugees in 


= Germany and Austria. In addition, from 


1,000 to 1,500 new refugees a month 
come from behind the iron curtain. 

Last week, members of the Joint 
Committee met to discuss the Presby- 
terian Church’s part in the new immi- 
grant program. 

“Already we have settled about 2,000 
units (families and single persons) 
through our church assurances,” Mr. 
Henderson said. “The remaining one 
thousand of the 3,000 we are resettling 
will be coming this spring—most of them 
before the end of March. Refugees from 
countries other than the occupied zone 
will be arriving sometime during 1952. 
We have had no shortage of assurances. 
Our church has responded in a fine way 
to the tremendous problem.” 

According to a report circulated at 
the United Nations assembly in Paris, 
the IRO has resettled more than a million 
refugees, but the plight of other home- 
less people still creates a serious threat 
to peace. The emergency is most serious 
in the Far East “where the situation of 
refugees in Shanghai and in Samar, the 
Philippines, appears to be hopeless un- 
less some government is willing to accept 
full responsibility.” 
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Saluting Keepsake Plate Churches 


* who raised money 
for worthy causes 


* who provided 
spiritual reminders 
for members 


We thank our friends—the Bible classes, aux- 
iliaries and circles who bought and sold plates 
in 1951. Approximately $500,000.00 was made 
during the year by these groups who raised money 
for worthwhile projects and charities. 

Beautiful commemorative plates picture your 
Church or Chancel in permanently fired single or 
multi-color ceramics. Historical data is printed 
and fired on back of plates. Churches in every 
state in the Union, from Alaska to the Gulf of 
Mexico, have sold plates most successfully for 
anniversaries, dedications, bazaars. When your 
group makes plans for the coming year, consider 
these keepsake plates that reflect love for and 
pride in your Church. 


First United Presbyterian Church, 
Mansfield, Ohio 
ee 


e picturing your church 
e decorated in 23 Kt. gold 
e ideal way to raise funds 


For sample plates and full details, write: 


WORLD WIDE ART STUDIOS 


Covington 10, Tennessee 











A GUARANTEED 
LIFE INCOME 


Learn how you may obfain financial 
security by sharing in a great 
Christian enterprise 


Send today for interesting free booklet, “A Gift That 
Lives.” It tells about a remarkable Annuity Plan— 
unfailingly successful for more than 100 years— 
whereby you receive a generous, assured, regular in- 
come right from the start—at the same time help a 
great Christian Cause vital to all denominations, 
Write AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY, Dept. PL302+ 
450 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

















GIVEN; 


WITHOUT 
COST! 


THIS HEAVY DUTY 
6-PC. KITCHEN SET 


Introductory advertising offer 
+ « «+ simply sell 36 tubes of 
wonderful, finest quality Gene- 
vieve Bedford's Creme Shampoo 
ot 89c per 5 oz. tube and we'll 
give you this superb, work- 
saving kitchen set. it 
consists of two 16 qt. 

two 12 qt. and two 8 qt. 
All-Purpose Cooking Pots 

of finest quolity olumi- 

num, 


warre ort. "* ter Betete and Order Bienk, We Obligation 





FORD E BEDFORD NORWALK 
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MAKE EXTRA MONEY with 


ecw Barrel of Fun” 
. 


GREETING CARDS 
Peeaowest onal E home wants 
these new mirth-packed ‘‘Barrel-of- 

Fun” Everyday Greeting Cards. 

orders for 


it of designs 

irthdays, Get-Well, Anniver- 

» pam = A $1.00—you make up 

to 50c each. , others, capti- 

vated with exciting surprises. Every 
design has aclever, yee 
e "*. More extra cas da F aS oo 

y other Eve: G ing Card 

assortments, Gift rapping En- 

semble, ul gifts, Stationery, 


delightf: 
oo ed ee 4 
money-makers. It’s easy—It’s fun 
—and so profitable! 
_ ssortments 
on 
y 


Get all 3 of these 
exclusive new 
Assortments en- 
tirely on approval. 
Write! 


e' eee 
est thing out! Do it today. 


Wallace Brown, Inc., Dept. G81 


225 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N.Y. 
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AMERICAN HOSIERY MILLS, Dept.C-101 , indianapolis 7, ind. 








CHRISTIAN MEN AND WOMEN 
Needed to act os General Agency for distribution 
of the world's leading religious works. Nationwide 
demand. Full or part time. Esiablish your own 
profitable business while rendering this VITAL 
Christian Service 

Write for full details and FREE Catalog! 
UNIVERSAL BIBLE HOUSE 
1008-H Arch St. 


fe) “ace ROBES 
NEW BEAUTY IN THE NEW YEAR 
Write today for FREE catalogs: 
C-20 (choir robes) : 5-20 (jr. robes): 
P-20 (pulpit robes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO 


ote veer | «ft. CmamernGe emcee + LL 
‘eb Fm bow ‘8 R Meke & ™ . tee & 


7, Pa. 




















WHEN PLANNING church, school and 
institution improvements, please write 
Presbyterian Life advertisers for infor- 
mation and s. 

YOUR EVERY PURCHASE COUNTS in 
helping advertisers appreciate the value 
of Presbyterian Life. 














WANTED Change of pastorate by middle-aged 

minister—Prefer city residential or 
suburban Church 200 to 300 members. Married— 
References—Abie preacher—Pastoral ministry— 
Moderate salary needs. Write Box N Presbyterian 
Life, 321 So. 4th St., Phila., Pa. 


PEWS. PULPIT s CHANCEL 


Furwulivie 


* « EARLY DELIVERY - - 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


J.P REDINGTON &CO. 











NEWS 


Greece, Turkey, Spain, Portugal, and 
the Near East each have thousands of 
refugees for whom neither local govern- 
ments nor international agencies are now 
in a position to aid. 

The plight of Arab refugees in Pales- 
tine and the Near East is of special con- 
cern. Hampered by political problems, 
the UN last month struggled to put 
across a $25,000,000 program created 
to develop by 54 a self-sufficient relief 
project for Arab refugees. 


President Inaugurated 


At Missouri Valley 


Missouri Valley College, Marshall, 
Missouri, inaugurated a new president 
last month. 

He is Dr. M. Earle Collins, formerly 
one of the youngest college presidents 
in the country. Dr. Collins became act- 
ing president of Tarkio College, Tarkio, 
Missouri, when he was twenty-nine years 
old. He has been president of Tarkio 
since 1934. A former instructor at Assiut 
College in Egypt, Dr. Collins has also 
served as president of the west central 
area of church-related colleges. 

An impressive ceremony welcomed 
Dr. Collins to the Presbyterian-related 
college. Speakers included Dr. Ralph 
Cooper Hutchinson, president of Lafay- 
ette College, Easton, Pennsylvania; Dr. 
Eugene Carson Blake, Stated Clerk of 
the Presbyterian Church’s General As- 
sembly; Lem T. Jones of Kansas City, 
national chairman of the United Church 
Men of the National Council of 
Churches; and layman H. Roe Bartle of 
Kansas City, president of the Missouri 
Valley board of trustees. Some two hun- 
dred colleges sent representatives to at- 
tend the inauguration. 

Students, faculty, and guests also took 
part in dedication of a $550,000 women’s 
dormitory, which was opened this fall. 


For the Record 


New buildings, equipment. A new 
church is in the process of being organ- 
ized in the Beacon Hill area of Seattle, 
Washington. A Kiddie Korps of junior 
high school boys and girls recently dis- 
tributed literature in the neighborhood 
concerning it. The church is being or- 
ganized with church extension aid by the 
Reverend Elwood V. Graves. He helped 
build La Rambla Presbyterian Church in 
San Pedro, California, before coming to 
Seattle, last June. 

@ A $100,000 building was dedicated 
recently at the Peniel Community Cen- 
ter, Chicago, Ilinois. The center, aided 
by the Presbyterian Church’s National 
Missions Board, is a mission to the Jews 
of Chicago. Superintendent is the Rev- 
erend David Bronstein, converted from 


Judaism to Christianity forty years ago, 
@ A set of twenty-five-note carilloni 
bells, patterned after the’ Westminste 
Abbey and Bok Tower bells, was re. 
cently installed in the First Presbyterian 
Church, Peru, Indiana (the Reverend 
Marshall W. Simpson, pastor). The belk 
are a gift from Mrs. Alice Condo and 
son, Harold, in memory of her parents, 
Dr. and Mrs. W. A. Huff, and her son, 
Richard, who died serving in World 
War II. 

@ Members of First Presbyterian 
Church of Jersey City, New Jersey, 
recently rededicated their church build. 
ing, damaged during a 1950 storm. T 
service coincided with the 142nd anni. 
versary of the church’s founding. Pastor 
is the Reverend Eric Lindsay Cowall, 
@ Last month in Flushing, New Yo 
members of North Presbyterian Church 
dedicated a manse for Pastor and M 
Robert W. Anthony. Organizations and 
individuals provided much of the money, 
materials, and labor that went into it 
construction. 

@ A new chancel and organ were dedi 
cated recently at the First Presbyterian 
Church, Yonkers, New York (t 
Reverend Thornton B. Penfield, Jr 
pastor). The chancel was erected in 
memory of the Reverend Wendell Pri 
Keeler, pastor and pastor emeritus from 
1918 to his recent death. 

@ A new church building was dedi 
cated recently in Bentleyville, Penn 
sylvania. Pastor is Dr. R. P. Lippinco 
@ In Oak Park, Illinois, a new san 
tuary was dedicated recently at Fai 
Oaks Presbyterian Church (Dr. Herbert 
Nelson Brockway, pastor). 


Anniversaries. The congregation of 
Slippery Rock Presbyterian Chure 
Ellwood City, Pennsylvania (the Rev. 
erend Ralph McConnell, pastor) 
cently celebrated its 150th anniversary. 
@ Third Presbyterian Church in Eliz 
abeth, New Jersey, marked its 100th 
anniversary recently. Fourteen men and 
women were honored for being membe 
more than fifty years. Dr. William G 
Felmeth is pastor. 

@ In Carthage, New York, members of 
First Presbyterian Church (Dr. Frank 
Gosnell, pastor) recently celebrated theif 
church’s one-hundredth anniversary. 

@ Hewitt Presbyterian Church in Rice 
Landing, Pennsylvania (the Reverend 
J. Russell Hilty, pastor), recently marked 
its eightieth year. 


‘@ Members of the First Chinese Pres 


byterian Church of Los Angeles, Cal 
ifornia (the Reverend Albert Lau, pi 
tor) celebrated the 75th anniversary 
the church’s founding last month. 

thirty-eight-passenger bus, to bring chi 
dren to church Sundays, was dedicated 
@ The seventy-fifth anniversary of th 
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founding of the Vesper Presbyterian 
Church, Vesper, Kansas, and the fiftieth 
anniversary of the cornerstone-laying of 
the present building, were observed re- 
cently. Stated supply is the Reverend 
Louis F. Meek. 

@ The sixty-fifth anniversary celebra- 
tion at First Presbyterian Church, 
Framingham, Massachusetts, last 
month, was called “Charles W. Weller 
Sunday” in honor of a ninety-four-year- 
old charter member who’s been an elder 
since the church was founded. Pastor is 
the Reverend Victor G. Dawe. 

@ Presbyterians of the Adirondack 
Mountain town of Tupper Lake, New 
York, recently celebrated a double anni- 
versary. Their church passed its fiftieth 
year, and their church’s first pastor 
marked the fiftieth year since he came to 
Tupper Lake. The Reverend A. W. 
Maddox came to the mountains for his 
health some fifty years ago. After his 
pastorate at Tupper Lake, he became 
minister to more than 200 lumber camps. 
He has made Tupper Lake his home for 
these fifty years, and he’s served as 
moderator of both Champlain Presbytery 
and the Synod of New York. Present 
pastor is the Reverend John R. Campbell. 
@ Members of First Presbyterian 
Church, Pawnee, Illinois, last month 
welcomed former members and friends 
at a homecoming service marking the 
fiftieth anniversary of their church build- 
ing. Student pastor is Earnest V. 
Anderson. 


Of People and Places 


Famous exile now a Presbyterian. 
Dr. Alice Masarykova, eldest daughter 
of the late Thomas G. Masaryk, “father” 
of the free Republic of Czechoslovakia, 
last month joined the Jan Hus Czech 
Brethren Presbyterian Church in New 
York City. Dr. Masarykova came to this 
country in 1950, choosing exile rather 
than life under Communism. 


Presbyterian speaks coast-to-coast. 
Dr. Leonard V. Buschman, pastor of the 
Central Presbyterian Church, Summit, 
New Jersey, will speak on the coast- 
to-coast network of the Columbia Broad- 


casti System’s Church of the Air on | . 
asting System’s Chure | taken advantage of PRESBYTERIAN LIFE’s 


Sunday, January 13, at 10:30 a.m, East- 
ern Standard Time. The Central Church 
choir, Mrs. Nellie Blasius, director, will 
sing. 


Long-time church members hon- 
ored. The congregation of the Presby- 
terian Church in Mount Pleasant, Ohio, 
recently honored seventeen members 
who have been with the church fifty 
or more continuous years, and six mem- 
bers who have attended intermittently 
since 1901. Pastor is the Reverend W. 
Paul Hollar, 
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~~ Board of National Missions, whose 
task is to help “make America Chris- 
tian,” speaks often of the challenge of 
“evangelizing a procession.” The pro- 
cession is the tremendous movement of 
American population. More people are 
moving to new states and new cities to- 
day than ever in our national history. 

Rightly enough, the Board of National 
Missions regards these shifts not as a 
phenomenon to be observed, but as a 
circumstance to be dealt with in the task 
of missions at home. 

Clearly, if we are to preach the Gospel 
to Americans we must know where 
Americans live—where they are concen- 
trated. Moreover, we cannot ignore the 
fact that we Presbyterians ourselves are 
participating in these movements. Mem- 
bers of our churches are like other Amer- 
icans; they are on the move. 

This fact came home to the subscrip- 
tion people at PRESBYTERIAN Lire as the 
Every Home Plan began to produce the 
largest circulation of all Protestant jour- 
nals. Today we have name-and-address 
plates for 500,000 Presbyterian families. 
One month from today, at least one per 
cent (5,000) of these families will have 
moved, not just to new houses in the 
same town, but to different towns. 

Most of these people will write us 
and tell us their new addresses. They 
do so because they know they have more 
copies of the magazine coming to them, 
and want to receive them. If they forget 
to write, or if they haven't our address 
at hand, the Post Office tells us where 
they have gone. The Post Office per- 
forms this service, at a charge of two 
cents per address, because it doesn’t 
want its bins cluttered with undeliver- 
able magazines. Never underrate the 
Post Office; it spends many man-hours 
keeping up with the procession we're 
trying to evangelize. 


The New Life Movement (a branch 
of the Board of National Missions) has 


unique knowledge of these address 
changes. Let us take a member of Metro- 
politan Presbyterian Church, Metropolis; 
the Reverend William M. Mead, pas- 
tor. One day John Doe moves, and it 
is August, and Dr. Mead is vacationing. 
When he returns September 1, John Doe 
is among the missing. All he learns is that 
he has “gone some place in Ohio.” As far 
as he can tell, John Doe is lost to the 
Presbyterian Church. He can’t send a 
— to see him, because he doesn’t 
cnow where he is. 


Metropolitan is an Every Home Plan 
Church. The issue of September 2 comes 
to John Doe's old house. The mailman 
doesn’t leave it there. He sends a card, 
known to him as a “nixie,” to Pressy- 
TERIAN Lire and tells us that the Doe 
family’s first class mail is being for- 
warded to an address in Westerville, 
Ohio. 

Right away, our people make a new 
address plate and get set to send the 
September 16 issue to the Westerville 
address. But they do more than that: 

They stamp John Doe's name and 
new address on a card and ship it to 
The New Life Movement offices with 
hundreds of other cards like it. There 
somebody looks in the records and sees 
that the Reverend Llewellyn G. Kem- 
merle is pastor of the church at Wester- 
ville. John Doe’s name and address are 
sent te Mr. Kemmerle, who is told that 
this is a new Presbyterian family in his 
town. He hastens to their new house, 
welcomes them to Westerville, and in- 
vites them to transfer their membership. 
All in all, it should be possible for them 
to join the Westerville church on World- 
wide Communion Sunday in early 
October. 


One basic purpose of PRESBYTERIAN 
Lire’s pages is to bring us together as 
one church; the circulation department 
also has its role in helping to keep us 
together. 








NEWS OF YOUTH 


Student elders are ordained in service at newly organized Park College Church. 


Student Church Begins 
At Park College 


Students at Presbyterian-related Park 
College, Parkville, Missouri, have organ- 
ized their own college church. 

Already, 265 students and faculty 
members have joined the congregation. 
Members do not have to sever their ties 
with home churches before they are 
admitted. Although the church is in- 
depe ondent and interdenominational, it 
is supervised by Presbyterian cane 
and governed by a board of ten student 
elders. Three of these elders are coeds: 
Phoebe Wolfe, daughter of medical mis- 
sionaries in Cameroun, French West 
Africa; Roberta Nail, Oklahoma student; 
and Blanche Cogswell, student from 
New York City. 

Four commissions carry on the work 
of the Church. A budget commission 
sets up and administers the budget, 
which will chiefly support world be- 
nevolences. A “house” commission is in 
charge of ushering, lighting, and dec- 
orations. The worship commission selects 

reachers and decides on music and 
iturgy for the services. And a fourth 
commission will be in charge of the 
college's annual religious emphasis week, 
choosing the speaker and planning the 
panel and discussion groups. 

The Park Church is a pioneer student 
church in the Midwest. It was organized 
at the request of the students, who hope 
eventually to abolish required attend- 
ance at Sunday morning worship serv- 
ices. Since its founding seventy-seven 
years ago, Park College has required at- 
tendance at weekday and Sunday chapel 
services on the same basis as attendance 
at classes. 

“The students felt particularly strong 
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about the Sunday service,” said Richard 
Ainsworth, sophomore from Englewood, 
New Jersey, and moderator of the board 
of elders. “They felt there should be no 
element of coercion. They believe that 
putting worship on a purely voluntary 
basis will increase sincerity, interest, and 
spiritual power for living. We decided to 
concentrate on the Sunday services be- 
cause the three weekday chapel services 
are often lectures allied with the aca- 
demic program of the college.” 

The first test of the strength of the 
student church will come when it tries 
to maintain campus-wide participation 
in a worship program without the prod 
of 100 per cent required attendance. 

Virginia Heirich, senior from Mus- 
kogee, Oklahoma, and a member of the 
committee which drew up the constitu- 
tion for the new organization, is con- 
vinced that the student-directed church 
will take hold and vitalize the religious 
life of the campus. “Through it, we main- 
tain an active participation in the life 
of the Church at large. We do not drop 
out of church for four years and then 
find we have been lost by the wayside 
during the years of our college educa- 
tion. We will be part of the Church right 
here at Park. At the same time, we will 
have a greater opportunity to become 
acquainted with what a church really is 
and how it carries on its mission, by 
practical experience as church leaders.” 

In process of organization for over a 
year, the church was proposed to the 
student body last fall when a member- 
ship campaign was held. Elders were 
recently elected and officially installed. 
Dignitaries present at the installation 
service included Nancy Johns, national 
Westminster Fellowship moderator; the 


Reverend John Philbrick, of the Episco- 


pal Church’s National Town and Coun- 
try Church Institute;. the Reverend 
Harold Viehman and Dr. Kenneth 
Reeves, both of the Division of Higher 
Education of the Presbyterian Board of 
Christian Education; and Dr. Richard 
O. Comfort, Dean of Religious Life at 
Park College. 


Westminster Fellowship 
Council Begins New Job 


The Westminster Fellowship National 
Council will have a new job beginning 
this summer. 

Instead of pre paring study material as 
they have done in previous years, the 
delegates will discuss the state of West- 
minster Fellowship throughout the na- 
tion and make recommendations which 
synods and presbyteries will be able to 
put into use immediately after the Coun- 
cil meeting. 

The change was announced by the 
executive committee of the 1951 West- 
minster Fellowship National Council, 
which met at Park College, Parkville, 
Missouri, late this fall. Nancy Johns, of 
Indianapolis, Indiana, is moderator. 

In previous years, delegates from each 
synod met for a week of study and dis- 
cussion based on one theme. Their re- 
port and recommendations were later 
published in the form of a “Do It Book,” 
which was used by synods, presbyteries, 
and local churches in planning programs. 
The current theme is “The Evangeliza- 
tion of Modern Man in Mass Society.” 

The Reverend Harold Viehman of the 
Department of Student Work of the 
Presbyterian Board of Christian Educa- 
tion predicted the new plan would 
greatly expedite Westminster Fellowship 
activities. 

“The Council executives,” he said, 
“are going to circulate questions among 
the synod officers for discussion by local 
groups in preparation for their next meet- 
ing. They want discussion and thinking 
about problems in the life of Westmin- 
ster Fellowship.” 

Four questions about future West- 
minster Fellowship national assemblies 
will be a forthcoming subject of discus- 
sion by synod groups. These include: 
“How often does Westminster Fellow- 
ship need the stimulation of a national 
assembly? Can you afford it? Should 
one be held every three or four years? 
Should the next one be held in 1953 or 
1954?” 

The National Council executives also 
voiced their interest in more youth par- 
ticipation in planning Presbyterian 
camps and conferences. 

Another step taken by the executive 
committee was to make Our Job in West- 
minster Fellowship, the work bulletin 
published by the Department of Young 
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People’s Work of the Board of Christian 
Education, the official publication of the 
Westminster Fellowship National Coun- 
cil. 

Sixteen executives from the National 
Council and five adult advisers attended 
the meeting. 


Presbyterians Attend 
Ohio Youth Rally 


Five hundred fifty Presbyterian young 
people recently joined with 3,200 other 
Protestant youth in Columbus, Ohio, 
for a state-wide rally promoting the “Call 
to United Christian Youth Action,” na- 
tional evangelistic drive scheduled for 
next month. 

To study the theme, “God's Power— 
Our Strength,” the young people met 
with their own denominations in 
churches throughout Columbus for some 
of the sessions but assembled as a body 
for several interdenominational meetings. 

Major speaker at the Presbyterian 
rally was Dr. Harrison Ray Anderson, 
Moderator of the Presbyterian General 
Assembly. Nancy Johns, moderator of 
the Westminster Fellowship National 
Council, was a leader at the meeting. 

Worship, films, recreation, and semi- 
nars held on subjects such as “The Chris- 
tian and War” and “The Christian 
Home,” were also included in the meet- 
ings held in Broad Street Presbyterian 
Church. 

“As a result of the rally,” Jane Wiley, 
Westminster Fellowship rally chairman, 
said, “Ohio young people are more aware 
of and better informed about the ‘Call.’ 
We believe the ultimate response to the 
‘Call’ in February will be highly suc- 
cessful.” 


TV Youth Program 


Stresses Religion 


A new, religious television program 
for high school students began in Chi- 
cago last month. 

With an informal clubhouse setting, 
the show, “Pattern for Living,” will 
include more than 2,000 high school 
students from time to time. Interviews 
with outstanding Christian personalities, 
special soloists, choral selections, and 
student conversations comprise the pro- 
gram. 

The series seeks to curb juvenile de- 
linquency in Chicago by interesting 
Chicago’s teenagers in church atten- 
dance and wholesome recreational ac- 
tivities. Young people who appear on 
the program will also aid in a “follow- 
up” campaign to place children in Sun- 
day schools and churches throughout 
the area. 

Produced under the auspices of the 
American Religious Television Associa- 
tion, the program is enlisting the support 
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of many pastors in the Chicago area. 
The program is carried over station 
WBKB on Saturdays from 5 to 5:30 p.m. 


Church-related Colleges 
Join in Fund Campaign 

The church-related senior colleges of 
Minnesota have united in a fund cam- 
paign this winter. 

Believed to be the first campaign 
carried on jointly by a state’s church- 
supported colleges, the drive will seek 
aid from Minnesota corporations. A 
spokesman for the group says the move 
has become necessary because high 
prices and a drop in enrollment have 
put a pinch on private college budgets. 
He said the schools are “turning to the 
corporations as an alternative to accept- 
ing government aid.” 

There are fourteen colleges, includ- 
ing Presbyterian-related Macalester 
College in §$t. Paul, in the Minnesota 
College Fund Association. The colleges 
have an enrollment of more than 14,000 
students. 

The Association launched its drive 
last month at a dinner attended by rep- 
resentatives of some 150 Minnesota 
firms. 


Children’s Village 
Promotes Understanding 


Ann Charlotte Hanes and Ingolf Stahl 
are two Swedish children who, with 
fifty-two other boys and girls from the 
United States and eight foreign coun- 
tries, attended the first Children’s Inter- 
national Summer Village in Cincinnati 
last summer. 

An international project financed: by 
citizens of greater Cincinnati, the Vil- 
lage attracted six children from each of 
nine cities: Hamburg, Vienna, Oslo, 


Ann Charlotte Hanes 


Stockholm, Copenhagen, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Paris, Mexico City, and Cincin- 
nati. They were accompanied by a 
parent and an educator from each city. 

Several of the nation’s leading au- 
thorities on psychology and social prob- 
lems attended the camp to observe the 
children working and playing together. 
Motion pictures, wire recordings, tran- 
scriptions of conversations, observations 
written in diaries by the children, and 
adult observations—all gathered at the 
camp—are now being studied to probe 
international youth relationships. Dr. 
Doris Twitchell Allen, Cincinnati psy- 
chologist, was originator and director 
of the project. 

This fall, the children published their 
impressions in the first edition of a world 
newspaper which Ingolf edits, and Ann 
Charlotte illustrates. With misspellings 
intact, the paper presented a children’s 
one world of international under- 
standing. 

“We have another sort of money, we 
have another language, but we under- 
stood each other in English for the 
friendship and peace in the world,” 
wrote Michael Harnisch of Vienna. 

“It is the children coming from nine 
different countries to Cincinnati who 
want to make this newspaper in order 
to keep and increase the good friendship 
and understanding which we felt at the 
camp. . . . We hope that many people 
will like the idea and start working in 
different countries for new camps for 
next summer,” Ingolf. wrote in an edi- 
torial. 

Eleven-year-old Ingolf lives in an 
apartment in Stockholm with his parents 
and older brother. He edits the articles 
written in English by the. children in 
other countries and makes up the entire 
layout of the paper. 
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Strategy Bulletin Four 
The “Reporter” last year covered three special items 
in the new strategy of the Board of Foreign Missions 
—the Approach to Communism (P.L., June 9), Audio- 
Visual Techniques (P.L., September 15), and Leader- 
ship Training (P.L., October 13). This bulletin deals 
with Christian Community Services, special emphasis 
in 1952. Our missionaries and church leaders abroad 
. have discovered that in order to bring the meaning 
of the Gospel to life, this meaning must be demon- 
strated through Christian service which helps people 
to meet their day-to-day problems. The 1952 emphasis 
will encourage new ventures in Christian Community 
Services and strengthen programs already in op- 
eration. 


Service Centers Now in Operation 

At Jibrail Fellowship Center, located in a Leb- 
anese valley, boys and girlk—and through them their 
parents—are learning to make their homes more livable 
and their farms more productive of the crops they 
greatly need. 

Three young missionaries—a preacher-teacher, an 
agriculturalist, and a doctor—are demonstrating on 
Picalqui Farm how the Gospel in all its fullness can 
transform the liyes of Indians in Ecuador, oppressed 
for generations. 

Technical Services in Pakistan help farmers drill 
wells needed to reclaim arid lands, and teach women 
and girls, torn from their homes and families by the 
partition of India, trades by which they support 
themselves. 

At the Mam Evangelistic Center in Guatemala, 
young Indians are preparing to serve their own people 
as preachers and teachers, with practical training in 
farming, sanitation, and simple medical treatment. 

India Village Service, through a staff of educated 
Indian Christians, helps village people improve their 
health, increase crop production, give their children 
better care, and enrich their lives by learning to read 
simple books prepared for them. 

Sixty Christian families have cooperated in cicaring 
dense jungle in the Valley of Chiengrai in Thailand. 
They are producing sorely needed food; building 
homes, a church, and a school; and attracting others 
to follow their example. 

These and similar projects are living witness ot 
Christ's love for all people. They are the means 
whereby the teaching of the Gospel is extended be- 
yond institutions and mission centers to Christians 
and nonchristians in their homes and places of work. 


Community Services Are Not Stop-gap 
According to Miss Frances Gray, secretary of the 
Board who is in charge of this 1952 emphasis, “We 
hope to strengthen and enlarge these Christian Com- 
munity Services—not just to provide secular projects 
for the relief of social ills, or stop-gap measures to 
stem the tides of social revolution—but because of 
our concern for the total reclamation of individual 
and communal life to the Lordship of Jesus Christ,” 
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Boys learn how to trim olive tree at Jibrail Fellowship Cente 
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At Hastings College, Nebraska, Dr. Hayes. Fuhr creates vocal groups admired by world-renowned musicians. 


Vulir— Music Master 


os PIECE will be written in a per- 
sonal vein so you may understand 
how the choral director Hayes M. Fuhr 
of Hastings College, Hastings, Nebraska, 
has impressed an unmusical newspaper- 
man who through twenty years of hard- 
bitten labors had determinedly stayed 
away from small-college music professors 
and all their works. 

Beneath that hard-shelled attitude 
lay the fact that I have always been of 
the multitudes who don't “understand” 
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By K. K. FRIEDEL 


music. All f ever knew about notes was 
that they were for ninety days at 6 per 
cent. But this temperamental deficiency 
died a not unhappy death as I came to 
know Hayes Fuhr. For me, as for so 
many thousands of his townspeople and 
others over the Middle West, there be- 
gan a profound initiation into the mov- 
ing glory of music, 


I still know nothing about it; I just 
don't give a rap now. Like others of 
Fuhr's friends among the lower musical 
vertebrates—and they are legion—I sim- 
ply knock my ignorance on its tin ear 
and enjoy music as I find it. 


Dr. Fuhr heads the Conservatory of 
Music at Hastings, a Presbyterian col- 
lege with an enrollment of about six 
hundred. His field is choral music. Most 
colleges boast of their athletic teams, 
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MUSIC MASTER 


and Hastings can do the same. But right 
up there in front are Dr. Fuhr and his 
Conservatory. He has no cheerleaders, 
but he has the entire community in the 
stands rooting for him. 

Hastings is a small college—and may 
their kind never perish—but Fuhr went 
there by choice and has stayed by 
choice. Since 1912 he has worked in 
blistering summer and appalling winter, 
refusing all blandishments and financial 
inducements to enter a larger field, 
although he is rated one of the half- 
dozen top choral men in the country. 
He began teaching voice and expression 
at Culver Military Academy in Indiana. 
While looking about for a different 
atmosphere in which to work, he met 
the president of the fledgling college in 
south central Nebraska. The president 
persuaded Fuhr that his future at Hast- 
ings would be entirely of his own mak- 
ing. 

When young Fuhr—he was barely old 
enough to vote then—took a look at the 
windswept prairies in September of 
1912, he almost caught the next train 
back east. But the arguments of Presi- 
dent R. B. Crone had rooted deep. Fuhr 
stayed. 

Fuhr got a magnificent title, but not 
much else. He was “Director of the 
Conservatory and Instructor in Public 
Speaking.” The “conservatory” was two 
studios on the third floor of a girls’ 
dormitory. Staff: one instructor, a girl 
named Ruth Ann Johnson. The pay: 85 
per cent of the revenue from private 
teaching. 

Here, plainly, was not only the chal- 
lenge Dr. Crone had extolled; here was 
a downright fight for survival, music or 
no music. But Fuhr stuck. Besides, he 
liked the looks of that girl instructor, so 
much so that in a few years he married 
her. 


Fuhr made up his mind that to do his 
job at all, he had to do it boldly. Music, 
he believes, must reach people. So at 
the start of those often bleak years, he 
reached out to get people interested in 
his work. Astonishment rustled the 
prairie grasses when in his first year he 
sponsored Sullivan’s oratorio, “The Prod- 
igal Son,” an ambitious work for a shoe- 
string music department. The next year 
came Hastings’s first music festival, with 
four fairly prominent visiting soloists ap- 
pearing in Haydn's “Creation.” Interest 
in vocal music perked up. Fuhr started 
a glee club. What matter if it included 
faculty men, including himself? It 
caught on, and he went on to a light 
opera. This was popular enough, and 
later he revived it and went on a tour. 

Most important, the Conservatory was 
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Hayes and Ruth Fuhr married in 1917. 
Ruth headed Hastings’s piano department. 


catching public interest. By the 1920's, 
it and its director were becoming widely 
known. Enrollment grew. Fuhr organ- 
ized his college choir—the instrument by 
which he now is best known—and began 
annual tours, first in light opera, then in 
repertoire. These tours still are made, 
not merely to near-by tank towns, but 
ranging into virtually every middle 
western state. 

The reams of invitations to come back 
testify to the choir’s art, cramming its 
3,000-mile tours with engagements. 
Fuhr will side-trail to any hamlet for a 
concert if he thinks there is genuine 
music interest to be aroused. The choir 
even has sandwiched in morning con- 
certs. The traveling choir runs from 
fifty-five to sixty voices. 


Membership in the “Messiah” and 
the Festival Chorus is open to all stu- 
dents and faculty. 

There still were lean years and some 
fat ones at Hastings. Two decades of 
labor brought a breathing spell. Fuhr 
went to Europe in 1929-30. He took 
advanced study in theory and practice 








at Florence and Dresden. But he we 
back to Hastings more firmly convince 
than ever that his work lay right whe 
he had started it. 

In 1935 he conducted a 750-voig 
choir—larger than the whole college ey 
rollment—at another festival. Now com 
ing to Hastings, too, were national 
known artists, for the Fuhr personali 
and talent gave him access to the studio 
of the great. The Conservatory enrol 
ment kept pace, and today its rolls ad 
up to between 300 and 350 student 
It has won membership in the Natio 
Association of Schools of Music. 


brought to its director an honorary de 


gree of doctor of music at the Universi 
of Denver in 1947. 

The Fuhr musical activity is two-fold 
He is a drill-master. He rehearses 
people until they are fed up with hi 


but they go right on rehearsing. He is 


perfectionist, not in a narrow, acade 
sense, but in application to a job whe 
nothing but the best will suffice. It is 
restless, an eager, but a precise strivir 
that goes on year in and year out. 


Every person in his chorus knows t 
Fuhr will pounce upon a weak or ina 
curate moment like a cat upon a mou 
Fuhr does not run a popularity conte: 
He figures his job is to teach cho 
music, and he assumes the students a 
there to learn it. And learn it they dj 
Some of them have told me they nevé 
worked so hard in all their lives as und 
Hayes Fuhr—but they learned the 
music. 

Yet Fuhr is not a martinet. His 
compromising insistence upon excé 
lence means that he just can’t approae 
music any other way. He is an affab 


companionable man, stocky of build 
incisive of feature and of mind, sharp 0 
wit. You still can get a chuckle aroun¢ 


the Conservatory by recalling the ti 


one of his girl students became ill on 
the night of a performance. One numbe 
called for an Indian pantomime as back 
ground. When the curtain went up 
there on the stage beside a make-believe 


campfire, decked in beaded buckski 


and with a smooth, plaited, black wig 
on his head, demurely sat Fuhr. He go 


away with it, too. 
But the second phase of Fuhr’s wor 


what the public hears and sees, is whal 
has made him gather into his music fold 


one of his greatest assets—the no 
musical folk of his community. You hea 


a Fuhr chorus sigg—and you see it per 
form. His concerts draw as big crowd 
as do football games, Attendance figure 


are not needed for proof. You can de 
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For even the untutored listener—and 
am one—is moved by the response and 
e delicacy that Fuhr’s singers yield as 
e flattens a palm, lifts an eyebrow, 
Jasps his hands. A fire truck could roar 
ough the municipal auditorium at one 
bf these performances, and the singers 
ould not even look sideways to see the 
fre unless Fuhr gave the signal. 


It is that fidelity of purpose that im- 
presses even the musically unskilled, 
hat tells them that here is a perfection- 
st who is doing in his job what they 
ave to do or demand in their own 
businesses. More, there is the inescap- 
able feeling that he is doing what he 
early resolved to do. That resolve was 
0 create out on the plains a musical 
radition where there was none, to give 
boys and girls a musical heritage to carry 
ith them through their lives. That is 
| 
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a penetrating book Fundamentals of 
Choral Expression, of interest even to 
the layman. In another field, too, there 
is a notable incident. It occurred when 
the war laid a heavy hand upon the col- 
lege. Hastings was faced with virtual 
annihilation, financially. It could 
weather the storm with the coming of a 
military training unit, but even to do 
that it had to have $25,000 just to keep 
open. 

Fuhr called a group of men around 
his own dining table. He talked bluntly 
to men who had sung in his glee clubs 
or who merely had heard some of his 
programs. In three weeks the needed 
amount was oversubscribed by $1,000. 
Hastings College lived to forge ahead. 


Dr. Fuhr’s work in the Presbyterian 
Church has seen him serving as an elder 
and a member of the session, besides 


its academic halls, making his name re- 
membered in hearts from New York to 
California. 

Yet idealism is not quite enough. It 
can take a terrific beating through the 
long years, unless it has a backbone of 
competence and tenacity. Fuhr’s ideal 
has been to create the tradition to which 
he has given his life out on the plains. 
His competence and steadfastness have 
imparted fire and heat to his students 
and his townspeople. 

A few years ago he wrote a long letter 
to his former students. It was a stirring 
description of his career, drawn from 
the heart and moving in its selflessness. 
He spoke of his cherished dream of a 
new, modern building for music and the 
fine arts. (The Conservatory now bulges 
the walls of a three-story frame firetrap 
in which one of the practice rooms is 
a converted shower stall.) The thought 
of the letter was that there is no better 
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Directed by Dr. Fuhr, Hastings College Touring Choir makes 3,000-mile tours, has created musical tradition in plains states. 


e Fuhr secret. 
Fuhr does not languish in an ivory 
tower. He has worked with the Red 


™Cross and the YMCA. He is a former 


Rotary Club president. He belongs to the 
Masonic orders. He is a moving spirit 
behind the Hastings Civic Symphony 
Orchestra, a group of seventy-five vol- 
unteer musicians which last year ob- 
served its twenty-fifth anniversary. 

The Fuhr influence and judgment 
have helped Hastings to hear some of 
the finest artists. Rachmaninoff, Helen 
Jepson, the Minneapolis Symphony, 
Zimbalist, Roland Hayes, Fritz Kreisler, 
Isaac Stern, Josephine Antonine—the list 
is long. All have helped shape the cul- 


Mtural tastes of the community. And 


lectures, operettas, grand operas, and 
particularly seasonal sacred music have 
gradually developed a sturdy framework 
of musical appreciation throughout the 
entire college area. 

In his own field, Fuhr has published 
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directing the big church choir. His 
Christmas Festivals bring attendance 
from over a wide area, regardless of 
denominational affiliations. The Fuhrs’ 
son, Dr. Tom Fuhr, formerly associate 
minister of the Central Presbyterian 
Church in New York City, now is min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church at 
Atlantic, Iowa. 

The Fuhr influence reaches into high 
Presbyterian ranks. A number of the 
best-known men on national church 
boards have been members of his groups. 
It reaches into business, professional, 
and artistic fields. And it reaches into 
the heart. His personal files, some of 
which are before me as I write this, are 
jammed with letters from people whose 
lives have ranged far from the musical 
field. Doesn’t almost every successful 
teacher have similar testimonials? Per- 
haps. But seldom have I read letters of 
such unstinting tribute to a man whose 
career has burst out of the confines of 


way to perpetuate the tradition for 
which he has labored so long, to pre- 
serve it for new generations. 


After forty years of consecrated de- 
votion to teaching music in inadequate 
quarters to hosts of young people on the 
Great Plains, now Dr. Fuhr can at last 
look forward to the realization of his 
dream, for the trustees of Hastings Col- 
lege at Hastings, Nebraska, are now in 
a $600,000 development program which, 
it is hoped, will result in the construction 
of, among other buildings, a new fine- 
arts building. This building will enable 
Dr. Fuhr—“Pop” as he is known to hun- 
dreds of former students—to develop 
even more fully his tradition of music in 
the lives of his students. Even now, 
wherever the reputation of Hastings 
College has gone—and it has music 
graduates in forty states and several for- 
eign countries—people regard “Fuhr” as 
synonymous with “superior music.” 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
BLAIR ACADEMY 


boys, 





A Presbyterian School for with a_ well- 
established Reputation for College Preparation 
Smail classes. Experienced masters. Cultivation of 
initiative and self-reliance. Wide choice of sports 
and student activities. Grades 7-12. Country loca- 
tion 65 miles from New York City; 85 miles from 
Philadelphia. Address: 


Dr. tra A. Flinner, Headmaster, Box 75, Blairstown, WN. J. 


| vision home of the Los Angeles area sees 
| death inflicted by violence more than 
| forty times every single week.” Others 


|the prevalence of beer advertisements 
|and their insidious effectiveness. 
|outcry against obscenity and vulgarity 
| has been loud enough to cause con- 





WOMEN’S COLLEGES 


| leaders of the industry to draw up 





LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


St. Charles, Mo. Suburb of St. Louis. 4 fow year 
Presbyterian College for Women, Est. 827—For 
catalog and information write F. tL. a Presi- 
dent. 





WILSON COLLEGE 


Liberal arts and sciences. Highest academic stand- 
ards. Emphasis on spiritual values. Competitive 
scholarships. Friendly college life. Outstanding —— 
counselling. Beautiful campus. Catalogue. 
of Admissions, Box rg. Pa. 





* | of the American public will gradually 





MEN’S COLLEGE 


| decide the nature and use of this tre- 





LAFAYETTE COLLEGE 

A Presbyterian college for men. Founded in 1826. 

Arts, engineering, and pre-professional courses. 
Raiph Siestetel Bracia 





Cooper P 
Easton, Pennsylvania 


'mendously influential medium. 
now it’s a race between learning to like 





COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 





CARROLL COLLEGE 


16 miles from Milwaukee, 100 miles from Chicago. 
A coeducational liberal arts college, affiliated with 
the Presbyterian church and dedicated to a program 
of Christian higher education. Write Director of 
Admissions, Box PL, Carroll, W. i 








CENTRE COLLEGE 
FOUNDED 1819 

A Presbyterian, fully accredited, liberal 
arts college for men and women—in the 
heart of the Blue Grass where southern 
hospitality and culture meet. 

Walter A. Groves, Ph.D., President 

Danville, Kentucky 


COE COLLEGE, CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 

invites correspondence from young men and women 

who are interested in a Christian education at a 
Presbyterian-Affiliated Liberal Arts College 








DAVIS AND ELKINS 
COLLEGE 
Elkins, West Virginia 


An accredited four-year coll 
and women offering A.B. and 


Air Force ROTC Unit—Christian culture 
and thorough scholarship 
Persona! attention to students 
R. B. PURDUM, President 


for men 
5. degrees 








RADIO AND TV 


Tops in TV 


Frontiers of Faith—NBC-TV, Sund 
1:00 p.m. Services prepared for 
vision and broadcast directly from 
church sanctuary. Protestant ser 
January, March, and April; Ror 
Catholic services February and J 
Jewish services May, 1952. 

United Nations Sessions—CBS- 
Sunday, 3:00 p.m., weekdays, 4 
P.M. except WCBS, New York, wh 
is 6:00 p.m. 

See It Now—CBS-TV, Sunday, 
p.M., Ed Murrow and Fred Frien 
bring significant happenings of 
week into the living room. 

Lamp Unto My Feet—CBS-TV, 
day, 4:00 p.m. This religious dra 
and discussion show, three years 
in November, is still one of the 

Meet the Press—NBC-TV, Sunda 
4:00 p.m. A distinguished Americ 
is interviewed by a panel of newsp 
per reporters in a program which 
won many awards. 

Zoo Parade—NBC-TV, Sunday, 
p.M. This is education in its me 
entertaining form. 

Fred Waring—CBS-TV, Sunday, 9:4 
p.m. The Waring program frequent 
includes fine religious music am 
occasionally an outstanding religio 
vignette. 

Morning Chapel—DuMont TV, weed 
days, 10:15 a. M., is now three yea 
old. There is stimulating variety in th 
programing of the Protestants Mo 
day, Tuesday, and Thursday; the Rt 
man Catholics, Wednesday; and th 
Jews, Friday. For example, Miss Hele 
Kenyon, former Moderator of th 
Congregational Christian Churche 


By CLAYTON T. GRISWOLD 


_ a ARTICLE is written for the family 
that wants to get both fun and worth- 
while information out of the use of its 
TV receiver. Recently some viewers have 
been praising the growing video in- 
dustry for several notable improvements 
in programing. At the same time other 
viewers have been complaining loudly 
abuses. The Southern 
California Association for Better Radio 
and Television a few months ago re- 
“The average child in the tele- 


lament the increasing length and num- 
ber of TV commercials. Others deplore 


The 


| gressmen to talk about censorship and 


a television code. This code, if really 
accepted and enforced by the broad- 
casters, should make censorship un- 
necessary. 

Television programs run the entire 
gamut from the sublime to the ridicu- 
lous, and worse. The articulate portion 


Right 


what we get and getting what we would 
like our children to learn. 

You may wish to test the following 
examples of better TV programs. (Time 
indicated is Eastern Standard.) 





Ad 


Producer Worthington Miner instructs players before drama begins on Studio O: 
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and one of America’s most gifted 
women, conducted chapel each Tues- 
day for more than a year. 

Kukla, Fran, and Ollie—NBC-TV, 
weekdays, 7:00 p.m. The gentle hu- 
mor of Burr Tillstrom and Frances 
Allison with their strange assortment 
of puppets. 

CBS News by Douglas Edwards at 
7:30 p.m. and NBC News by John 
Cameron Swayze at 7:45 p.m., week- 
days—are both ably done. Some par- 
ents do not appreciate the cigarette 
advertising which accompanies the 
latter and which, at this writing, seems 
to place the medical profession in the 
position of recommending smoking. 

Science Review—DuMont TV, Monday 
at 8:30 p.M., brings splendid half- 
hour programs from Johns Hopkins 
University. 

Studio One—CBS-TV, Monday at 10:00 
P.M., has been testing out various 
forms of TV drama. 

How Did They Get That Way? ABC- 
TV, Tuesday at 8:30 P.M., is a new 
discussion program on practical psy- 
cholo 

Fireside Theater—NBC-TV, Tuesday 
at 9:00 p. m., received a recent award 
for “the best use of film in television.” 

Circle Theater—NBC-TV, Tuesday, 
9:30 p.m., is another dramatic pro- 
gram receiving praise. 

Chicago Symphony—ABC-TV, Tues- 
day, 10:30 p.m. 

Kraft Theater—NBC-TV, Wednesday 
at 9:00 p. M., carries classics including 
Shakespeare, and modern dramatic 
productions. 

Television Opera—NBC-TV, once a 
month on Thursday at 11:00 P.M. 
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Twenty Questions—Dumont-TV, Fri- 
day at 8:00 Pp. ., is the video adapta- 
tion of the suspenseful, old guessing- 
game “animal, vegetable, mineral.’ 

We, The People—NBC-TV, Friday at 
8:30 P.M., presents interesting and 
often significant individuals in a fast 
moving half-hour. 


In addition to this sampling of net- 
work programs, there are many good 
local productions including such religi- 
ous ones as these: 

In God We Trust—is the name given 
to the weekly telecast of a morning 
service from a different church each 


week in the Los Angeles area on | 


KTLA-TV. Reverend Clifton E. 
Moore, radio and television pastor of 
Hollywood First Presbyterian Church, 
has charge of the Protestant phase of 
the series. 

Sanctuary Time — WGAL-TV, Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania. A devotional 
service especially prepared for TV 
and carried from the studio each Sun- 
day at the desirable time of 6:00 p.m. 
Clair McCollough, a trustee of the 
Lancaster Presbyterian Church, is 
president of the station. 


Then there are the eight television 
films on Bible stories done by the re- 
markable Mabel and Les Beaton 
Marionnettes for the Broadcasting and 
Film Commission of the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Comments on the above, along with 
ge own nominations for listing, wil! 

e welcomed by Clayton T. Griswold, 
Department of Radio and Television, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 





COLLEGES 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 


A fully accredited college of liberal arts and theo- 

logical semina with a positive Christian Purpose 

“Serving the whole Church and the World.’ Now in 

its one hundredth year. Rolle La Porte, President, 
que. lowa. 





HANOVER COLLEGE 1827 


¢ A new $3,000,000 Plant 
Able Christian Faculty 
Extensive Curriculum 
Fortunate Students 


tecth 











HASTINGS COLLEGE 


A coeducational college approved by Presbyterian 
Church, U. S. A. Liberal Arts. Music. Business. 
Nursing. Pre-medical. Pre-engineering. Accredited, 
North Central Association. Wm. Marshall French, 











HURON COLLEGE 
Huron, South Dakota 
George F. McDougall, President 


Liberal Arts and Co-educational. Fully accred- 
ited. Social Sciences, Humanities. Natural 
Sciences. ‘‘Education at its Best.” Offers a wide 
variety of courses. Moderate costs. 














Write for information. 
Founded 


MARYVILLE COLLEGE 1819 


A Presbyterian liberal arts college of 800 students, 
emphasizing high a. low expenses. positive 
Christian training. Ralph Walde Licyd, President, 
Maryville, Tennessee. 








e “In the Presbyterian tradition « Fully accred- 
ited ¢ Christian « Coeducational 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY pecatur, iinois 
e Arts -« Sciences ¢« Music ¢ Commerce 
e Industry Fe Graduate mg in Music and Edu- 
cation. Walter M 








MITCHELL COLLEGE 


STATESVILLE, NORTH CAROLINA 


Co-educational. Distinctive in Christian ideals. 
Presbyterian. Founded 1856. Accredited—first two 


| years of college. Liberal Arts, music, business. 


Dormitories for women. Liberal scholarships. Rate 
$600. Catalog E. 
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THE FOLLOW-THROUGH 





IN THIS COLUMN, which will appear regularly in each issue, suggestions will 
be offered on how articles published in PrespyTerIan Lire can be effectively 
used by individuals, in group discussions, and in church activities. 


WHAT’S YOUR OPINION: An Ambassador to the Vatican? 


Do you agree or disagree with these four statements of Dr. Edward H. Pruden 
(It’s Time to Voice Our Protest, page 8)? 


“A diplomatic mission at the Vatican [is] an unquestionable abrogation of our 
historic belief in separation of church and state.” 


“The free and unfettered approach of our Protestant tradition is the most potent 
weapon which mankind has yet employed against the ruthless forces of Communist 
tyranny.” 

“|The Roman Catholic Church] has already proved itself, unable to stay the march 
of Communism in those countries which are considered to be Catholic countries.” 


“The critical nature of our world situation would become even more acute if serious 
Christians should stifle their conscientious objections to the proposal now before 
us and submit supinely to almost anything which those in authority might propose.” 


What can we do about it? 


@ Discuss your convictions on this subject with your friends and in your church 
groups. Make sure everybody understands what's involved. 

@ Write, and encourage your friends to write, your representatives in Washington. 
Short, courteous, original letters do carry weight. Form letters, as well as 
“crank ravings,” are not read. 


Your Part in a Vital Congregation 


Seek Ye First (page 11) and When Is a Church Alive? (page 15) tackle the 
question of what it means to be a good member of a vital congregation. Paul Moser 
asks, “What kind of a church would my church be if all its members were just like 
me?” 


Do I.. Do I... 

(study the Bible regularly? 

(_]share my Christian experience with 
others? 

(_] follow the practice of tithing? 


(_] use all my abilities to help make the 
Church a more forceful exponent of 
the Christian way? 


[ |commune with God daily? 

(] participate in daily devotions in my 
home? 

[Jattend church at least once a week? 


(_]support the various devotional, edu- 
cational, and benevolent services of 
my church? 


What Constitutes a Vital Congregation? 


Introduce this topic for the next meeting of your men’s chapter or women’s 
organization. Members might start by reading When Is a Church Alive? before 
they meet. What percentage of your congregation joined with the church while 
still in their teens? What instruction have they had in church membership since 
their initial communicant classes? Would it be desirable to show film strips such 
as Seek Ye First to church members of long standing as well as to people just joining 
the church? 


Additional Aids: Other relevant filmstrips are Greater Works Than These (P.L., 
October 27, 1951) and This Proud Humility (P.L., October 14, 1950). These can 
be borrowed without charge from your nearest Presbyterian Distribution Service, 
and Seek Ye First can be obtained for a rental fee of $1.50 or purchased at nominal 
cost. Three booklets which should prove helpful are: When You Join the Church, 
Being a Church Member, and Know Your Church, Its History, Organization, and 
Program. These can be rchased at your nearest Westminster Bookstore at a cost 
of fifteen cents for the first and fifty cents each for the last two. 
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A Guide to Prayer. A description of 
prayer and a guide to praying under 
the headings: Who, Why, When, 
Where, How, and What. The sec- 
ond part gives prayers, from ancient 
and modern sources, for many pur- 
poses. For both mature and new 
Christians. Two-color, 4 by 7 inches, 
24 pages. 4c. 

Wanted—A Church (Church Ex- 
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supplementing Mission to America 
and other books that will be the 
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est for Church Family Nights, show- 
ing the need for new churches. 10c, 
Year Book of Prayer for Missions, 
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written, presents in narrative form 
the significant work of each station. 
and each missionary’s share in it. 
Every effort has been made to con- 
serve the value of the book as a di- 
rectory while giving in broad out- 
line a picture of the great work in 
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Iv’Ss TIME TO VOICE OUR PROTESTS 


(Continued from page 10) 

matic corps. England avoids this situa- 
tion by maintaining at the Vatican a 
minister rather than an ambassador, and 
receives in turn from Rome a papal 
delegate rather than a nuncio. If the 
United States should establish full diplo- 
matic connections with the Vatican, we 
would be one of the few, if not the only, 
predominantly Protestant country which 
maintains such a relationship. Already 
the newspaper columnists in the W: ash- 
ington papers are speculating upon 
whether or not the Vatican representa- 
tive in Washington would become the 
dean of the diplomatic corps there. Up 
until now, the dean has been selected 
on the basis of seniority, and the post at 
present is held by the Norwegian Am- 
bassador. One can readily see the 
embarrassing and delicate complications 
which would arise in Washington if our 
relationships with the Vatican should be 
established on a full diplomatic basis 
and a nuncio should be sent to the 
nation’s capital expecting to occupy the 
same place of superiority which is now 
occupied by nuncios in other countries. 
This is no academic or trivial question, 
and should it develop in all of its intri- 
cate complications, it would have a 
serious effect not only upon the situation 
in Washington but upon church-state 
relationships throughout the nation. 


For the sake of unity 


One other objection to the proposal 
to establish an embassy at the Vatican 
is the degree of dissension and debate 
which has already been created in a land 
where there is such a division of opinion 
‘Hon such a vital matter. The desire has 
been expressed more than once by those 
‘Hin authority that a greater sense of 
spiritual unity is needed among the 
peoples of the believing world in order 
that a united front might be presented 
to Communism in a time of international 
crisis. There appeared to be some sub- 
stantial reason to believe that such an 
ideal might be realized before the an- 
mouncement broke: upon the world that 


Y:-Bdiplomatic relations between our coun- 


try and the Vatican had been proposed. 
That unity, which had been gaining 
.fmomentum, is now seriously threatened. 
As much as we would like to keep the 
discussion of our differences on a high 

d considerate plane, we know that 
there are many on both sides of this 
question who approach it with deep 

otions, and who are constitutionally 
incapable of discussing the matter dis- 
passionately. We have seen in other 
periods of our nation’s life what the in- 
jection of religious issues into political 
situations can do to divide our people. 

is we sincerely deplore. However, it 

ould be unthinkable that men of con- 
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viction would muffle their voices and 
refuse to speak on a matter of such far- 
reaching consequences merely for the 
sake of maintaining a semblance of unity 
in a time of crisis. The critical nature of 
our world situation would become even 
more acute if serious Christians should 
stifle their conscientious objections to 
the proposal now before us and submit 
supinely to almost anything which those 
in authority might propose. 


Necessity of protest 


In this connection we are reminded 
of the struggle which must have taken 
place in the minds and hearts of those 
early colonists in this country, when in 
the midst of their numerical and material 
weakness they were confronted by con- 
tinued provocations from the mother 
country. Speaking out of deep convic- 
tions, and with the most patriotic spirit, 
Patrick Henry voiced the feelings of 
many of his fellow colonists when he 
said, “Is life so dear or peace so sweet 
as to be purchased at the price of chains 
and slavery? Forbid it, Almighty God. I 
know .not what course others may take, 
but as for me, give me liberty or give 
me death.” We, too, desire peace and 
harmony with all men, and spiritual 
concord with those who seek to follow 
Christ; but there are times when we 
must voice our protests even though 
they run the risk of being interpreted as 
deliberate efforts to create dissension, or 
evidences of ill will toward those for 
whom we have only the kindliest regard. 

While we cannot determine the re- 
action of all sorts and conditions of men, 
nevertheless we sincerely hope that all 
of those who speak in any official ca- 
pacity for the organized religious groups 
of America, regardless of their attitudes 
toward this particular question, will 
speak with the utmost charity and con- 
sideration, and will support principles 
rather than attack personalities. This is 
surely an ideal time for a demonstration 
of the true American spirit—a_ spirit 
which recognizes every man’s right to 
differ, and which refuses to impugn the 
motives of those with whom we differ. 
This type of discussion, regardless of 
how deep our differences may go, would 
provide the world with an eloquent 
testimony to the power of Christian 
democracy, and be a mighty weapon 
in our common struggle against the cruel 
and godless nature of Communist 
tyranny. 


4 prayer 


May Gop HELP all of us, Protestants 
and Catholics alike, to agree to differ 
but to unite to serve. 


LIFE of ST. PAUL. 
Neries 
e 12...30 min. MOTION PICTURES 
e 12... FILMSTRIPS 
e 12... STUDY GUIDES 





HE-MAN VOICE! 


STRENGTHEN your voice this tested scien- 
tific way. Yes—-you may now be able to 
improve the reee of Fog speaki 
singing voice 
own room! Self- training lessons, 
silent. No music requir 

Write TODAY for Eugene 

Feuchtinger’s great ik; 
*How to Derete a Successful Voice.’ 


the privacy of your 
mostly 


’ 210 s. (Clinton St 
Chicago 6. tt 








Now, a complete col- 
lection specially de- 
signed Gowes for 
children’s groups. 
Also for acult and 
intermediate choirs in 
many rich, colorful 
fabrics. Write today 
for FREE Choir Gown 
bookler Y60. Budget 
Plan. Samples on_re- 
quest. Ask about Con- 
fArmation Gowns. 
e*eeneeieeeeeeee8eése 
932 Dakin Street, Chicago 13, m. 
+ 22 W. 42¢ St., New York 18, N.Y. 
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MONEY FOR YOUR TREASURY 


OuR ADVERTISERS are > glad te bring 
their pr and services to your 
attention—and are — pleased 
when you order and tell them you read 
Presbyterian Life. 


Over 1,500,000 Sunflower Dish Cloths were sold 
in 1950 by ‘members of Sunday Schools, Ladies’ 
Aids, Young Peoples’ Groups, etc. They enable 
you to earn money for your treasury, and make 
iends for your organization. 
Sample FREE to Official 
SANGAMON MILLS 
Established 1915 
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SOUNDING BOARD 


(Continued from page 4) 


II. Overture A departs from the 
teaching of Christ and the Scriptures 
and gives a liberty to ministers to re- 
marry the guilty person who has been 
divorced. It thus vacates and renders 
void the teaching of our Savior as re- 
corded in Matthew 19:9; also Mark 
10:11, 12; and Luke 16:18. In Christ's 
words, as recorded in Luke and Mark, 
there is no “exception” clause. There the 
words read: “Whosoever putteth away 
his wife, and marrieth another, com- 
mitteth adultery: and whosoever mar- 
rieth her that is put away from her hus- 
band committeth adultery.” But in 
Christ’s words as recorded in Matthew 
19:9, there is an “excepting” clause 
which reads: “except it be for fornica- 
tion.” The Roman Catholic Church does 
not allow that exception, and theoret- 
ically, permits divorce on no ground 
whatever. But the traditional view of 
the Protestant Church is that what is 
explicit in our Savior's utterance as re- 
corded by Matthew is implicit, although 
not stated, in the record as we have it 
in Mark and Luke. It is on the Scriptural 
ground that our Church standards now 

rmit divorce, where there has been 
infidelity, and the remarriage of the in- 
nocent party. 


The Confession of Faith also teaches 
that “. . . willful desertion as can no 
way be remedied by the Church or civil 
magistrate, is cause sufficient of dissolv- 
ing the bonds of marriage. . . .” (Chap- 
ter XXIV, Article VI.) This is based 
upon I Corinthians 7:14, 15, where Paul 
deals with a case where an unbelieving 
or pagan husband or wife deserts the 
partner in marriage. “But if the unbeliev- 
ing depart, let him depart. A brother 
or a sister is not in bondage in such cases, 
but God hath called us to peace.” 

I was a member of the General As- 
sembly’s Special Commission on Mar- 
riage and Divorce of 1927. At that time 
there was no thought whatever, as far 
as I can remember, of liberalizing the 
standards of the Church, so that they 
would permit remarriage of persons di- 
vorced on grounds other than those 
called “Scriptural,” and defined in the 
Confession of Faith as “adultery” and 
“willful and prolonged desertion.” The 
whole idea then was to strengthen the 
witness of the Church and, if possible, 
to limit the procedure of many minis- 
ters in remarrying divorced persons, 
“other than as God's Word doth allow.” 


About that time an Overture was sent 
down to the Presbyteries revising the 
Confession of Faith so as to delete from 
it the clause permitting a 

e 


where divorce had been granted on t 


ground of desertion. The Overture was 
defeated by the Presbyteries, but re- 
ceived considerable support and ap- 
proval. One of the reasons for this was 
that it was estimated that almost 50 per 
cent of the divorces granted then were 
upon the ground of desertion, and it was 
well known that in many cases, so-called 
“desertion” was the fruit of conspiracy 
and collusion, and that back of the al- 
leged desertion there was transgression. 


The Committee stated (Minutes of 
the General Assembly, page 119) that 
“, .. the Church-at-large desired it to 
clarify certain statements in . . . the 
Directory of Worship such as—satisfac- 
tory evidence—innocent party—scriptural 
grounds—a period of one year,” etc. Cer- 
tainly there is no need for clarification 
as to the Scriptural ground laid down in 
the Confession of Faith—adultery and 
willful desertion—nor is there any need 
for clarifying the teachings of Jesus on 
the subject. The whole question resolves 
itself into this: Shall we be guided by 
sentiment, a natural spirit of compas- 
sion? Or shall we be guided by the teach- 
ings of our Savior, who when He saw 
the multitude was “moved with com- 
passion”? 

The Special Commission which re- 
ported Overture A to the General Assem- 
bly of 1951 realized that their proposal, 
if adopted, would violate the Confession 
of Faith of the Church in its statements 
on this subject. 

They, therefore, proposed that a Com- 
mittee of not less than fifteen ministers 
and ruling elders consider a revision of 
Chapter XXIV of the Confession of 
Faith. This proposed revision states even 
more un-Scripturally than Overture A 
the suggested change in our standards. 
What it says is: 

“.. inasmuch as the concern of the 
Church is not only with the past guilt or 
innocence of the parties to marriage, 
but particularly with their present peni- 
tence (where guilt has existed), and 
with their understanding of marriage in 
the Lord, as Scripture sets it forth: there- 
fore, as a breach of that holy relation 
may occasion divorce on grounds ex- 
plicitly stated in Scripture and implicit 
in the teachings of Christ, the remarriage 
of a person thus divorced is allowed 
when sufficient penitence for sin and fail- 
ure is evidenced, and a firm purpose of 
and endeavor after Christian marriage 
is demonstrated.” (Minutes of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, page 123.) 


The above revision would, of course, 
throw out the present restrictions stated 
in the Confession of Faith, and would 
vacate the teachings of Jesus as they are 
recorded in the New Testament. 

In common with all my brethren in 
the ministry, I have realized through 
many years how difficult and delicate a 













matter this whole subject is. We 
wish that it could easily be resoly 
but that is not possible. Our best co 
is to uphold the present law of 
Church, and the teaching of our Sayj 


—CLARENCE E. MAcar 
Pastor, First Presbyterian C 
Pittsburg 


A Teaching Aid 


« Although by law I am unable to g 
any definite religious instruction in 
public schools, I happily look fo 
to the children’s page when my P 
BYTERIAN LIFE arrives. : 
We set aside a period when the ¢ 
dren read aloud and discuss the 
portant points of the story. I really 
it is a fine idea that you include this 
= magazine, and I thank you 
elping me bring further principles 
Christian life to “my” children. 


—JEAN Frances Eco 
San Francisco, 


As Others See Us” 


« You print some fine pictures in 
excellent magazine. . . . The one of th 
Philadelphia rally on page 28 of 
November 24 issue is an illustration 
how high dignitaries of the chur 
should not look in the pulpit. All see 
to be overcome, suffering from boredom, 
or completely worn out with the exce 
tion of the two on the left. Their po: 
is too typical. I am not criticising, 
my better half says I am all too ofte 
equally guilty. And she knows. 


—WILuiAM H. GALBREA 
Pastor, The Presbyterian Chui 
Shippensburg, 





CREDITS 


Cover: From the filmstrip “Seek Ye 
First” 


PacE 9: Acme Photo 


Paces 11-14: From the filmstrip “Seek 
Ye First” 


Pace 15: Courtesy of the Office of 
the General Assembly, 
Philadelphia 


Pace 16 (bottom): Gladys Gilbert 
Studio 


Norris Studio, 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


Pace 19: Wide World 

Pace 23: RNS 

PacE 28: Galloway 

Pace 30: Board of Foreign Missions 


Paces 31-32: Tribune Graphic Arts, 
Hastings, Nebraska 


Paces 34-35: CBS 
Pace 39: Drawing by Samuel Joyner 
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HILDREN’S STORY ... 





STEVE’S MAGIC MITTENS 


OTHER was knitting with pretty 
red yarn when Steve came in from 
school that afternoon. 

She didn’t say anything about Steve's 
aking candy at Mr. Brown’s grocery but 
teve knew that she knew. 

“Did you have a nice day, Steve?” she 

asked. 

“Sure,” replied Steve. “Swell.” 

But it hadn’t been swell at all. Mr. 
Brown had caught him taking the candy. 
In front of all the ladies buying groceries, 
Mr. Brown had demanded that Steve 
put the candy back. 

Steve hadn't. He was so frightened he 
ran out of the store as fast as he could. 
Now the candy was in his jacket pocket. 

“See what I’m making?” Mother asked. 
She held up a scarlet mitten, Steve's size. 

“For me?” Steve asked eagerly. 

It was bright and pretty and Mother 
couldn’t be too angry if she were making 
the mittens for him. 

“For you,” said Mother. “Do you like 
them? They're knitted with a magic 
formula. Every time you see them, you re 
going to think of me.” 

“Is that magic?” Steve asked. 

“In this case,” answered Mother, “very 
magic.” 

The next morning when Steve was 
getting ready for school, Mother brought 
his coat and cap and the new mittens. 

“I've finished your magic mittens, 
teve. Now the formula is: 

When this you see, 
Remember me. 


By RITA PUTTCAMP 


Every time you see these mittens, you'll 
remember me.” 

“Aw, that’s not really magic,” said 
Steve, but he wasn’t sure. He pulled 
them on and dashed out the door. 

On the corner he met Bob and Tom, 
the two big kids who were always daring 
him to steal. 

“Mr. Brown caught you yesterday, 
didn’t he?” Bob asked in a jeering sort 
of way. “I'll bet you're sure scared to go 
back.” 

“I am not,” retorted Steve. 

“All right,” said Bob, “I dare you.” 

“Darers go first,” Steve shot back. 

“Aw, he’s too little to take a dare,” 
said Tom. 

“I am not,” shouted Steve. 

So, although he was scared to death, 
he led the way to Brown’s Grocery, walk- 
ing just as straight and fast as he could. 

But inside, he saw it was a very poor 
time to try to steal a candy bar. For 
here came Mr. Brown from the back of 
the store. 

“What 
sternly. 

Steve figured he had just enough time 
to grab the candy and run. That would 
show Bob and Tom he wasn’t afraid. 

But as he put out his hand for the 
candy, he saw the red mitten. 

When this you see, 
Remember me. 
Steve thought of Mother's pretty face. 


do you want?” he asked 


é 


He could imagine how sad she would 
look if she could see him now. 

Quickly he thrust his hand into his 
jacket pocket and touched the candy bar 
he had taken yesterday: I can show those 
guys I'm not a coward, he thought, or 
I can show Mother I'm not a thief. 

He pulled the candy bar out of his 
pocket and held it out to Mr. Brown. 

“Here's your candy I took yesterday, 
Mr. Brown,” he said. 

“Did your mother tell you to say 
that?” asked Mr. Brown. 

“No,” replied Steve. “But she made 
these magic mittens. Every time I see 
them, I think of her.” 

“Hmmmm,” said Mr. Brown, rubbing 
his chin. “I'd certainly like to shake 
hands with a magic mitten.” 

He held out his hand and Steve put 
his mittened hand into it. He felt as if 
he were a man, too, shaking hands with 
Mr. Brown. 

Bob and Tom were waiting outside. 

“Where's the candy, scaredy cat? 
Where's the candy?” they yelled. 

Mr. Brown came to the door. 

“The candy’s inside, gentlemen,” he 
said. “As a treat from my friend Steve, 
come in and choose a bar apiece.” 


F or A minute the boys stared, then 
walked soberly into the store and chose 
a candy bar apiece, then hurried outside. 
“How come he gave us the candy?” 
asked Bob. 
“Magic,” said Steve. 





VL. HAVE SOUP ... ROAST VEAL WITH 
STRINGBEANS, ASPARAGUS AND 
POTATO... LETTUCE, TOMATO AND 
CUCUMBER SALAD ... BREAD 

AND BUTTER... CUSTARD 

AND COFFEE 


LOOK AT THE LUNCH SHE ORDERS- 


Whod ever dream 


that she is seducing! 


How in the world can anyone reduce - yet 
enjoy 3 delicious meals a day at the some time? 





Loses 30 Pounds in 
Three Months — 
Friends Surprised to 
See Her So Slim 


“The New Way to Eat 
and Get Slim’ is 
most wonderful book 
ever read ° At 
didn’t have the nerve to try 
the 10-Day Miracle Diet. 
But one day | decided to 
try it, and to my amazement 
I started losing weight the 
first week. On June lith I 
weighed 150 pounds. Three 
months later I weighed 120, 
I lost 30 pounds and I feel 
100% better... 


“I can wear a 
dress; before I used to wear 
a 20... All my friends are 
surprised to see me so slim.” 

Miss W. K., 
Beaumont, Calir, 





size 12 











Just Read What People Say About This 
MIRACLE WAY TO REDUCE! 


“Wouldn't Toke $50 For Book" 

“Lost 9 Ibs. in 10 days. Never felt hungry. 
take $50 for the pow if I couldn’t get another.’ 
J. K.. Syracuse, N, Y 

Send @ Registered Nurse 

“TI am a registered nurse. Yours is not only the most 
sensible but o. most effective reducing plan I’ve ever 
seen Miss P. J. K., Detroit, Mich. 


ASS 3 Inches Around W 
“Lost 3 inches around waist, 3 Bm Tee. 2 around 
legs.”’—Mrs. J. G., N. Y. City. 


Tried All Kinds of Diets and Pills 
“Tried all kinds of diets and pits. Nothing helped 
me like your wonderful book. Ibs. Feel better 
than I have in years.""—Mrs. F. wr ell City, Ind. 


Thrilled Her Pctcad 
“Bent for your book without my husband's knowledge. 
He began to notice I was losing weight. So I let him 
in on the secret. Was he thrilled? And how!’’—Mrs. 
E. J.. Taft, Calif. 


I wouldn’t 
*—Mrs, 


Truely a Miracle 
“Most sensible way to lose weight and enjoy life at 
the same time. Lost 10 Ibs. in 10 days. The 10-Day 
Miracie Diet is a Miracie.“"—Mrs, L. V. M., Chicago. 


Friends Compliment Her 
“Lost 73 lbs. Never féit better. So many friends have 
complimented me on my new self! Even my husband 
ot the inspiration and has lost 41 pounds.’’—Mrs. 
£ R. F., Roekford, Il. 





No exercise. No drugs or pills. No massage... 





T MAY seem strange, but the woman 
in the picture above is REDUCING! 
This will surprise most people because 
they still have the old-fashioned idea. 
that you can’t lose weight unless you go 
on a diet that wouldn’t satisfy a bird. 
This woman is simply following the 
pleasant, sensible, scientific way to re- 
duce. Soon her bulges will smooth out 
and disappear as if by magic. She will 


How Much Do You Want to Lose? 


Since no two persons are exactly alike, it is 
possible to predict the exact number of po 
you will lose on the “10-DAY MIRACLE DI 
given in this book. But the average overw 
person may expect to lose 5 pounds in 10 d 
and some may lose as much as 10 pounds ig 
days—even though the diet provides as much 
bulk as the average American diet. 

Then the book gives you a diet for losi 
pounds a month; and a “‘stay-slim” diet, so 
you reach alluring slenderness, you can stay 
You don’t have to stick to each day’s menu eiti 
Substitution Table gives you do 





enjoy the admiring glances 
that a slim figure always at- 
tracts. And this slenderizing 
miracle can be accomplished 
for the overweight quickly 
and safely—whether you are 
a man or woman, young or 
old. And best of all — 


WITHOUT denying yourself 3 de- 
licious meals every day, including a 
tasty breakfast. 

WITHOUT the drudgery of ezer- 
cise! (You can be lazy as you please.) 

WITHOUT drugs, pills, or com- 
pounds! (They can definitely hurt 
your health and appearance.) 

WITHOUT steam baths or massage! 
(So often they don’t work—and they 
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of other meats and foods you 
eat instead. These diets give 
slimmer figure, and also (for 
tific reasons) greater health 
beauty! Skin becomes. smoc 
clearer . . . your hair softer, 
lustrous . .. you have mo 
study- § “ginger,” zest for living. 
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ple the country over have be 
this book? And that so many 
written about the exciting res 
has accomplished? 
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are usually terribly expensive.) 
How then? By simply knowing certain up- 
to-date scientific facts about food-selection! 


it’s Simple — Once You 
Know This Fact! 


“Oh, of course,” you may reply, “it’s just a 
matter of calories.” But IS it? Suppose you 
had to choose between a large glass of orange 
juice and half a sirloin steak? You would 
probably reach for the orange juice. Actu- 
ally, the steak would give you 15 times as 
many ENERGY-stimulating calories. Yet 
the total number of calories in each is 
roughly the same! 

So you see, it ISN’T “just a matter of 
calories.” It’s the KIND of calories that 
makes the big difference. 


Calories, Yes — But Which KIND? 


Some foods are high in fat calories. Others 
are high in energy-stimulating calories. 
Science has discovered that if you eat the 
first kind of foods, your body burns LESS 
ENBRGY and stores MORE FAT. But if 
you eat the seeond kind your body burns 
MORE ENERGY and stores LESS FAT. 

This simple scientific fact explains why 
most ordinary “dieting” fails .. . and why 
“The New Way to Eat and Get Slim” (as ex- 
plained by Donald G. Cooley in his book) 
produces such amazing results. 


money need sent now. “The 
Way to Eat and Get Slim (in a plain wrap 
will be sent with the understanding that you 
it for five days, without cost or obligation. 
Leading medical authorities have approved 
book. We believe that your doctor will, too. She 
to him. Unless you are corvinced that this 
offers you the quick, safe, pleasant “‘lazy-w: 
reduce, return it without obligation. Otherw: 
is bed to keep for only $2.00 plus few cents 
e. Mail Free Examination coupon at 
WILFRED FUNK, INC., Dept. R171, 381 Fe 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


i 5-DAY FREE EXAMINATION COUPO 


WILFRED FUNK, INC. 
Dept. R171, 381 Fourth Ave. 
New York 16, N. Y. 

Please send me—in a plain wrapper— “The 
Way to Eet and Get Slim” for 5 
EXAMINATION. If I keep the book 
you $2.00 plus actual postage. Otherwise I will 
turn it without {urther obligation, 
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